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GATHERING COCKLES AND WINKLES ON THE ESSEX COAST. 
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OTHER PEOPLE'S LETTERS. 


time, 
yhow, and I had 
Ime, and so I made 
room for 
gs, and 
see me, while the doctor—I mean 
not the man that dosed me | 
I had said the whole list rig 

him, barri: { liy Jehoiakim, which 
corrected direc afterward Well, IL hope you 
’ t think this cheek, because it is not meant 

but it seems to me that there are two 

in school and the other out ; and it’s 
rather confusing, because sometimes in school I 
think I’m speaking to the out-of-school one, though 
not the other way. 

And there is another reason why I wanted to 
ask you if it is really necessary to be two when 
you are a schoolmaster. My parents are, as I have 
said, the vicar of this parish, and he has often 
told me that I ought to be an influence for good, 
and so when I am a little older I am to teach in 
the Sunday school. And last Sunday afternoon I 
thought I would begin training for it. so I heard 
my two kid sisters the collect, and, as they neither 
of them knew it, I called them a couple of dis- 
graceful young skunks Well, their governess 
told me that it would be quite impossible to talk 
like that in a Sunday school Yet it was what 
one would naturally say. I dare say she was 
I ht, because our curate can imitate two cats 
fighting better than any man I ever heard, and yet 
you would never think it to see him in his surplice. 
Only it seems a pity if you can’t teach, or be an 
influence for good, or anything in that way, 
without being two, so I thought I would ask you 
if it is really necessary, It seems to me a good 
deal easier to be one. 

[ have taken a lot of trouble with this letter, 
and not begun every sentence with “and,” and 
done it just as if it was English composition, and worked in 
some quotations too, higher up, though I forgot to go on 
doing it. Affectionately yours, T. 8S. BANBURY. 

NOTE.—7he proof- cader has ventured to make a few 

rections—in spelling and punctuation alone—in this letter, 

THE RAILWAY SIGNALMAN’S APE. 

The extraordinary instance of sagacity and docility in a 
South African tamed ape, or baboon, which is represented in 
our Illustration from a photograph of the actual incident, has 
constantly been witnessed at Uitenhage, in the Cape Colony 
Government Railway to Port Elizabeth. It is related in the 
following account by Mr. J. M. Thornton, of Sandilli House, 
Uitenhage, Superintending Engineer of the railway— 

“The ape, or monkey, or baboon, to which reference is 
made, was the property of a signalman employed on the 
railway, who had lost both legs, and was crippled of 
one arm, by a train running over him. The signalman’s 
cabin adjoins the railway workshops, of which I am 
the superintending engineer; so that I had many oppor- 
tunities of seeing the part the monkey played in connection 
with the working of the signals. This baboon was about the 
size of an average child nine or ten years of age. To raise or 
lower the signals it placed its hind feet on the bottom of the 
lever, and with its fore paws seized the handle; then, by 
repeated jerks, caused the lever to move over. 

“There are six levers, actuating signals which control 
trains proceeding in four different directions. The signalman 
had trained this animal so well that it knew which lever 
to pull over, when it heard the sound of the whistle of 
the engine of an approaching train. The ape sometimes 
made mistakes, but I believe out of pure mischief, to 
aggravate its master. who for each offence administered a 
severe castigation. There is no doubt that he governed this 
beast with a rod of iron, and taught it to obey him more from 
fear than from love or attachment. I cannot say that it ever 
took kindly to its perfunctory duties, as it would frequently 
give its master the slip and scamper gaily over the Veldt, 
dragging a heavy chain which was attached to its neck, and 
frightening all the children in the neighbourhood uutil 
captured and restored to its owner. A few months ago it 
died.” 


The gold casket to be presented with the City Corporation 
address to the Emperor of Germany is to be of an exceptionally 
beautiful and costly character. The design for the casket and 
its execution have been entrusted to Messrs. Mappin Brothers, 
of Cheapside and Regent Street. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
yr, on Friday, May 15, met with what might 


ving at Potsdam the 


us accident 


Majesty drove t harlottenburg to attend 


from the 


and fell 
ge with tl 

’ the ve 

vas broug! uddenly to a standstill: plantir his 
firm y on the footboard, he held tine Emperor tightly by the 
waist, thus preventing him from be irown to the ground 
injured. As it was, none of the occupants of 
is hurt, and another conveyance having been pro- 
Emperor proceeded to Charlottenburg, where the 

} iren were await | 


ign news to be recorded is 

Anglo-Portuguese modus 

ym May 14, on which 

was signed at the Foreign Office 

wrtuguese Minister, and Lord Salisbury. 

‘w convention, which is to replace the 

Aug. 20 of last year, is practically con- 
Governments have come to terms, and 

ition has been brought to a successful 

‘ lifficulties. The terms of the new arrange- 
10wn in detail ; but it is said, on good authority, 
1 sphere of influence south of the Zambesi will 
erly direction to 33deg E. from the point 


t 


» Mazoe River cuts that meridian down to the Limpopo ; 
in exchange for this concession, Portugal will have 
of territory to the north of the Zambesi, between 

anda line going from the confluence of the Ruo 

in a north-westerly direction. to the Loangwe. 
arrangement the Manica plateau will remain in the 

of the South Africa Company. which is what Mr. Rhodes 
articularly anxious to obtain. ‘The Cortes are. to be sum- 
1 as soon as possible, and the basis of the new convention 
submitted to them, after which it will be signed by 





AN INTELLIGENT APE SERVING AS SIGNALMAN FOR A CRIPPLE 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY J. M. THORNTON, 


the English and Portuguese Ministers, and the ratifications 
exchanged. 

So far good. But, unfortunately, Portugal has no sooner 
overcome one difficulty than another arises. A few daysagoa 
financial crisis broke out, which soon subsided, but immedi- 
ately after a Ministerial crisis occurred, which has to be 
faced and solved. The Ministry, having concluded the negotia- 
tions with England, and considering its mission accomplished, 
tendered its resignation, which was accepted by the King. 
There is a disinclination among possible Ministers to take 
office before the new convention has been ratified by the 
Cortes, and, Count San Januario having declined to undertake 
the task of forming a Cabinet, Senhor Serpa Pimentel has 
been appealed to. 


Egypt, like Portugal, has indulged in a Ministerial crisis, 
but, unlike King Carlos, the Khedive has had no difficulty in 
finding new Ministers. On May 12 Riaz Pasha handed his resigna- 
tion to the Khedive under the plea of ill-health, but the true 
cause of his retirement is that he was strongly opposed to the 
reforms advocated by the English advisers of the Khedive, 
and which are supported by the Egyptian ruler. Within 
twenty-four hours a new Ministry was formed, with Mustapha 
Pasha Fehmy as Premier and Minister of the Interior. ‘The 
other Ministers are: Rushdi Pasha (Finance), Zeki Pasha 
(Public Works), Tigrane Pasha (Foreign Affairs), Fakhri Pasha 
(Justice), Artin Pasha (Education), and Choukhdi Pasha (War). 
All the new Ministers enjoy the Khedive’s confidence, and are 
known to be disposed to work harmoniously with their English 
colleagues: 


Things are getting rather dangerous in the Balkans. After 
negotiating for a long time with Queen Natalie to induce her 
to leave Servia, the Government decided on May 18 to expel 
her from the country. Elaborate preparations were made, 
troops and gendarmes surrounded her residence, and the 
Prefect of Belgrade requested her Majesty to leave the city. 
She refused. He then conducted her forcibly to a carriage 
which was waiting in the courtyard, and drove her towards 
the Save, where the yacht Deligrad was ready to receive her 
and carry her outof Servia. But on the way to the quay she 
was rescued by University students, who brought her back in 
triumph to her house. Several people were killed and wounded, 
and great excitement prevailed. Early on the morning of the 
19th the attempt was renewed by the Servian authorities, and 
this time successfully, the Queen being taken to the railway 
station, where a train was in readiness to convey her to 
Semlin, on Hungarian territory. This incident may have 
serious consequences, not only for Servia but for the peace 
of Europe. 





OBITUARY. 
: SIR PEYTON SKIPWITH, BART. 
Sir Peyton d’Estoteville Skipwith, tenth Bart., of Prestwould, 
died at Leamington, Hastings, Rugby, on 
May 12. He was born Feb. 12, 1857, the 
elder son of Sir Thomas George Skipwith, 
Bart., by Jane, his wife, daughter of Mr. 
Hubert Butler Moore of Shannon View, 
in the county of Galway, and succeeded to 
the baronetecy (dating from the reign of King 
James I.) at the decease of his father in 1863. 
He married, Feb. 5, 1879, Alice Mary, only 
daughter of Colonel B. B. Herrick. R. M. Light 
Infantry, and leaves two daughters and one 
son, now Sir Gray Humberston d'Estoteville, 
eleventh Bart., who was born Dee. 4, 1884. 
The late Sir Peyton was Hon. Major 4th Battalion Royal 
Warwickskire Regiment, and a magistrate and Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of the county in which he resided. 

















LORD EDWARD CAVENDISH. 
Lord Edward Cavendish, J.P. and D.L., brother of the Marquis 
of Hartington, and youngest son of the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G., died on May 18, after a brief illness. He was M.P. for 
the Western Division of Derbyshire, having previously repre- 
sented East Sussex. His Lordship, who was.born Jan, 28, 
1838, married, Aug. 3, 1865, his cousin, Emma Elizabeth, 
fourth daughter of the Right Hon. William Lascelles, M.P., 
by Lady Caroline Georgiana, his wife, daughter of the sixth 
Earl of Carlisle, and leaves issue three sons—Victor Christian 
William, born in 1868, Richard Frederick, and John Spencer. 
Lord Edward was secretary to Lord Spencer in Ireland 1873 to 
1874. 
LOUISA MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD, 
The Most Ilonourable Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford, died 
on May 12, at her seat, Ford Castle, Northumberland, aged 
seventy-three. Her Ladyship, the second daughter and co- 
heiress of Lord Stuart de Rothesay, nephew of the first 
Marquis of Bute, by Lady Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of the 
third Earl of Hardwicke, was born in April 1818, and married, 
June 8, 1842, Henry Marquis of Waterford, K.P., who was 
killed by a fall from his horse March 29, 1859. Few have 
ever passed through life more esteemed and loved than this 
all-accomplished lady. Artist and sculptor, her gifts were 
remarkable. At the famous Eglinton Tournament 
she would have been proclaimed Queen of Beauty 
but for the rule that the distinction could only be 
borne by a married lady. It was at Eglinton she 
first met her future husband, the Marquis of 
Waterford. 
GENERAL SIR EDWARD GREEN, K.C.B. 
General Sir Edward Green, K.C.B., formerly 
Adjutant-General in India, died on May 9, at his 
residence, Grove Lodge, near Cowley, Middlesex. 
He was the only surviving son of the late Mr. 
James Green, and was born Dec. 15, 1810. He 
received his commission in the Bombay Staff Corps, 
as ensign, April 1827. From 1840 to 1843 he 
served with the field force in Sind and Afghanistan, 
and was present with the Light Company of the 
22nd Foot at the defence of the Hyderabad 
Residency, under Sir James Outram, and at the 
battle of Hyderabad. He was Assistant Adjutant- 
General with Sir Charles Napier in the campaign 
against the hill tribes in Kutch in 1844, and 
Assistant Adjutant-General in the Punjaub 
Campaign of 1848-9, including the siege and 
surrender of Mooltan and the battle of Goojerat. 
He was twice promoted for distinguished service 
in the field, and received two medals with clasps 
and the decoration of C.B., and, after fifty-three 
years’ service, retired with the rank of general. 
Sir Edward Green married first, in 1845, Emma, 
sixth daughter of the late Lieutenant Thomas Reay 
Eaton, of the Royal Navy, and secondly, in 1877, 
Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. Thomas Griffiths, of 
Bideford, North Devon. 


MASTER, MR. W. B. BARBOUR, M.P. 


Mr. William Boyle Barbour, M.P. for Paisley, died 

on May 13, at Brighton, of pneumonia. He was 
the eldest son of the late Mr. William Barbour, Bailie of 
Paisley, and was born in 1828. He was for many years head 
of the firm of Barbour, Barclay, and Company. South American 
merchants, but retired from business in 1874. In polities he 
was a Gladstonian Liberal. He represented Paisley in 
Parliament since November 1885. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Major Otway Wemyss of Danesfort, in the county of 
Kilkenny, J.P. and D.L., late 3rd Buffs, on May 13. 

Lady Anne Ewart, widow of Colonel David Ewart, Bengal 
Artillery, and sister of the twelfth Earl of Dalhousie, on 
May 13, at Broomlands, Dumfries, aged seventy-six. 

Mr. Matthew Kearney of The Ford, county Durham, on 
May 9, at Southsea, aged seventy-five. He was a magistrate 
and a Deputy Lieutenant for Durham, and was High Sheriff for 
that county in 1881. 

Lady Cotton (Clemence Elizabeth), wife of the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Cotton, lately Lord Justice of Appeal in 
Chancery, and daughter of the Rev. Thomas Streatfeild of 
Charts Edge, near Westerham, on May 12, at 10, Sussex Square, 
W., in her sixtieth year. 

Lady Elizabeth Grey, on May 11, at Woolbeding. She 
was the fifth daughter of George, sixth Earl of Carlisle, K.G., 
and married, Aug. 12, 1840, the Hon. and Rev. Francis 
Richard Grey, Rector of Morpeth, who died last year, brother 
of the present Earl Grey, K.G. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Brassey, M.A., of Preston Hall, Kent, 
J.P., second son of the late Mr. Thomas Brassey, of Lowndes 
Square, and next brother of Lord Brassey, on May 13, aged 
fifty. He was M.P. for Sandwich from 1868 to 1885, and served 
the office of High Sheriff of Kent in 1890. He married, in 
1866, Anna Harriet, daughter of Mr. G. R. Stevenson of Tongs- 
wood, Hawkhurst, Kent, and leaves several children. 

Colonel Ayrton Pullan, Bengal Staff Corps, on April 30. 
The deceased officer served as orderly officer to Brigadier- 
General Johnstone on the march from Yullender to Delhi, 
June 1857, and was with the 4th Sikh Infantry throughout 
the siege of Delhi. He was severely wounded, and afterwards 
received the medal and clasp. ‘Three times during the Indian 
Mutiny he was mentioned in despatches, and he received the 
thanks of Sir C. Wingfield, Chief Commissioner of Oude, for 
the defence of the town of Bansee against an attack by an 
insurgent force in July 1858. 


In our obituary notice of Mr. D. B. Chapman we omitted to 
state he was married a third time, in 1882, to Mary, daughter of 
John Ogden, Esq., of Gloucester Terrace, South Kensington, 
who survives him. 
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PERSONAL. 
The death of Lord Edward Cavendish will be regretted in the 
Ilouse of Commons as 
men regret the loss of a 
personal friend. Quiet 
to shyness, with some- 
thing of his brother's 
dislike of display and 
fuss, rarely or never 
speaking, but serving 
with great diligence, and 
with real knowledge and 
good sense, on com- 
mittees, he kept up the 
Cavendish tradition of 
ability and love of the 
public service. He bore 
a curious and, on account 
of certain tricks of 
manner and carriage, 
an almost eccentric like- 
ness to his brother the 
TuE LATE Lorp Epwarp Cavenpisu, Marquis of Hartington. 
Ile wasavery regularand 
frequent attendant at the House, where his familiar face and 
figure will be very sorely missed. He had sat in it continuously 
since 1830, and also from 1865 to 1868. He followed his elder 
and only surviving brother into the Unionist camp, and the 
party loses in him a diligent and very popular Whip. © With- 
out, perhaps, possessing the highly sympathetic qualities of 
his brother Lord Frederick Cavendish, who died under the 
assassin’s knife in Phoenix Park, Lord Edward was a man who 
filled a not inconsiderable place in public life. 





Lord Edward Cavendish was member for Chatsworth—that 
is to say, for the lovely country which has the seat of the 
Cavendishes for its centre, and includes such delightful haunts 
as Matlock. Darley Dale, Bakewell, and Haddon Hall. The idea 
of disputing this domain against the representative of Chats- 
worth may seem a trifle rash, but, as Derbyshire is a Radical 
stronghold, it may possibly be attempted. It is extremely 
likely that another Cavendish will sit for the Western Division. 


The serious illness of the Bishop of Rochester (Dr. Randall 
Davidson) is much to be deplored. He had laid hold of his 
heavy task with a will, and much was expected from him, and 
much was needed, ‘There is no doubt that Church work in 
South London has languished greatly through the delicate 
health of the late Bishop, and Dr. Davidson, to whom no one 
would deny the title of a hard worker, had gone to live in the 
very heart of it. Although the hemorrhage had ceased for 
some days at the time these lines were written, the illness is 
very grave, and it is a question whether the Bishop will ever 
be able to cope with an office which imperatively calls for the 
most robust health in its occupant. Delicate bishops in these 
days are entirely out of place. 


The death of Canon Cadman, on May 12, makes another 
serious gap in the ranks 
of the Evangelical 
leaders. Ile was canon 
of Canterbury, chaplain 
to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and_ rector 
of Holy Trinity, Maryle- 
bone. He graduated at 
St. Catherine’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1839, and 
was ordained the same 
year. After holding 
various curacies and 
preferments, he became 
rector of Holy Trinity, 
Marylebone, in 1859. He 
Was appointed to a 
eanoury in Canterbury 
Cathedral in 1883, hav- 
ing previously been a 
prebendary of St. Paul's 
from 1874 to 1883. Since 
1883 he was the elected proctor for the clergy in Convocation 
for the archdeaconry of Middlesex. Canon Cadman had been 
ailing for some time, but was present at the London Diocesan 
Conference in April last. He was unable, however, to be 
present at the recent meeting of Convocation. He never got 
over the death of his wife, which took place a few months 
ago. Not remarkable as a scholar nor brilliant as a preacher, 
Canon Cadman commanded and deserved the general respect 
of Churchmen, while by Evangelicals he was regarded as a 
leader. He worked well with men of other schools of thought. 





THE LATE CANON CADMAN, 


Is it not time that Archdeacon Farrar should be promoted 
to the Bench? Men of all schools recognise that he has done 
much work, and that some of it has been brilliant and sound. 
The tone of bitterness which has done much to mar Dr. 
Farrar’s later utterances is,no doubt, attributable to his tardy 
promotion. Ina recent sermon in the Abbey he spoke very 
gloomily of the probable effects of free education, and pre- 
dicted the extinction of Church schools. 


In another victim of influenza, Mr. Henry Sampson, sporting 
journalism loses an able 
and very well-known 
figure. Mr. Sampson 
was the editor and pro- 
prietor of the Referee, 
and under the signature 
of “ Pendragon” com- 
piled from the full 
leaves of a lifelong 
knowledge of sport a 
weekly note of singular 
variety, knowledge, 
vivacity, and human 
interest. He especially 
devoted himself to box- 
ing, and he had, per- 
haps, an unequalled 
knowledge of the Prize 
Ring in its older days, 
which he was _ never 

weary of declaring to 
THE LATE MR. HENRY SAMPSON. be incomparably 
superior to our own. 
He was a vigorous critic of the modern champions of the ring, 
and an unsparing foe of double-dealing and all forms of dis- 
honest sport. He chiefly made his name as a sporting critic 
on the Weekly Dispatch, and he transferred his article and 
nom de guerre of “ Pendragon” to the Referee, which he estab- 
lished in conjunction with Mr. Ashton Dilke. His literary 
comradeship with Mr. G. R. Sims lasted till the day of his 
death, the result of a cold caught at Kempton Park. Mr. 
Sampson was fond of hunting, and kept a considerable stable. 








He was a Catholic of a devout type, and had a peculiar admira- 
tion for Cardinal Newman. 


The Bishop of Lincoln's funeral sermon for the late Arch- 
bishop of York was felt to be disappointing. There was little 
real sympathy between the two prelates, and Dr. King spoke 
mostly as an outsider, but declared that his own personal 
gratitude to the late Archbishop centred round the sermons 
he delivered in Oxford, when he came from time to time 
to preach before the members of that University, thirty years 
ago. 

Mr. A. H. D. Acland, who is presiding at the Co-operative 
Congress this year, is one of the younger members of the 
House of Commons of whom it is safe to predict a future. 
Mr. Acland’s father is an old friend of Mr. Gladstone's, and 
his brother has already taken office under the ex-Premier, but 
“A. H. D.” has lately been distinguishing himself on rather 
more advanced lines than family traditions would seem to 
warrant. He hada great Parliamentary success in carrying 
his motion on technical education, and he also did very well 
with parish councils—a subject which he has made his own. 
Mr. Acland, like Mr. Hanbury on the opposite side, has the 
surpassing Parliamentary merit of thoroughness, is an excel- 
lent, clear, though not brilliant speaker, and is the darling 
of his Yorkshire constituents. He is modest, has plenty of 
knowledge, and is slipping into the position of a leader of a 
new kind of philosophic radicalism, with collectivist leanings. 
He is very much in earnest, and gives himself no airs. 


Perhaps the most historic and interesting figure at the - 


Co-operative Congress 
(in the absence of Mr. 
* Tom” Hughes) is the 
general secretary of 
the Co-operative Union, 
Mr. E. Vansittart Neale, 
who has been a pillar of 
co-operation for forty 
years, and who now 
retires with a testimonial 
which only partially 
expresses the indebted- 
ness the movement owes 
to his devotion. He is 
a Conservative and a 
country gentleman, and 
has been a man of for- 
tune, which he _ has 
largely spent in forward- 
ing the cause to which 
he has devoted his life, Mr. E. V. NEALE. 

He has been especially 

successful in dealing with the legal difficulties which beset 
the co-operative movement in its earlier years. He was one of 
the band of Christian Socialists who date their interest in the 
movement straight away from 1850. He is now a white-haired 
venerable gentleman, but with his old enthusiasm unabated. 





Sir William Fraser, the author of “ Disraeli and his Day,” 
the latest addition to the works devoted to the picturesque 
career of Lord Beaconsfield, was born in 1826, and is the 
eldest son of the late Sir James Fraser, Bart., of Ledeclune, 
Inverness. His father, Sir James, served in the army during 
the stirring times of the Peninsular War, and, later, was on 
the staff at Waterloo. To this circumstance Sir William was 
doubtless indebted for his intimate knowledge of the Iron 
Duke, which made his “ Words on Wellington” so interesting 
and acceptable. Sir William followed the profession of arms 
on leaving Oxford, of which University he is M.A., and 
obtained the rank of captain in the Ist Life Guards. Nearly 
thirty years ago he represented Barnstaple in Parliament, and 
near that quaint old Devon town is his country seat, Pilton 
House. London life, however, has always been most congenial 
to Sir William, and for many years much of his time was 
spent either at his chambers in the Albany (which he has left 
comparatively lately for others in St. James’s Street), or at 
his suburban residence, Leanach House, Clapham Common, 
where there is a fine studio—for the baronet’s pursuits are 
artistic as well as literary. He is a member of the Carlton, 
and his is one of the most familiar figures at that exclusive 
and palatial club-house. 

The last annual assembly of the Congregational Union 
was held under’ the 
presidency of the Rev. 
John Brown, B.A., D.D., 
of Bedford. Dr. Brown, 
who is a native of Bol- 
ton, graduated in 1853 
at the University of 
London, and, in 1855, was 
ordained in Manchester, 
on the completion of his 
course at Lancashire 
College, where he studied 
under Dr. Robert 
Vaughan. Bedford has 
been the chief scene of 
his labours, and as 
pastor of “ Bunyan Meet- 
ing” in that town he has 
secured a world - wide 
reputation. In 1885, 
after some years of re- 
search, he issued the 
biography of his illustrious predecessor, under the title of 
“John Bunyan: His Life, Times, and Work.” ‘Two years 
later, in 1887, the University of Yale conferred on him the 
honorary degree of D.D.; and in 1889 there was a public 
celebration of the semi-jubilee of his ministry at Bedford, 
presided over by the Mayor of the town. Few men are more 
highly esteemed in the communion to which they belong or 
the town in which they labour. 


About one thousand ministers and delegates attended the 
annual assembly of the Congregational Union, the session 
being prefaced on the previous Sunday by some 350 sermons 
on behalf of foreign missions. The Rev. Dr. Brown presided 
at the earlier sessions, and, in his absence, the Rev. Thomas 
Green, M.A., at the closing sederunt. ‘The choice of president 
for next year fell on a highly popular Welsh minister, the 
Rev. E. Herber Evans, D.D., of Carnarvon ; the office of secre- 
tary still remains open. No successor will be appointed to 
Dr. Hannay until the autumn, the Rev. D. B. Hooke, in the 
meanwhile, being acting secretary. ‘lhe subject of the chair- 
man’s address, “The Historical Episcopate,” was evidently 
chosen in view of the approaching assembling in London of 
the first International Congregational Council held since the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. 





THE Rev. Dr, J. BRowN. 


Lovers of cricket will hear with chastened regret that 
William Scotton, the Notts professional, will not this season be 
playing for his county. Scotton is famous through the cricket- 
ing world as the prince of “stonewallers.” He and Hall and, 


following at a distance, Shrewsbury, and even Gunn, have 
patented the cautious, unenterprising batting game. Scotton 
was once at the wickets for an hour and seven minutes with- 
out scoring, and, though his stubborn defence saved one or two 
important games, his usual style of batting was a weariness 
to the flesh. He rarely attempted to hit, nearly all runs con- 
sisting of singles, or twos which happened to elude the grasp 
of some member of the short field. He would never hit a ball 
that seemed to threaten his wicket, however loose it might be ; 
and as his style has of late gained adherents in the persons of 
one or two of the very ablest of our professional batsmen, 
the popularity of the game has suffered not a little. Mr. 
Grace, of course, still plays the old dashing style, with almost 
his old skill and sureness ; but, as he is infinitely less careful of 
averages than players like Shrewsbury, his method is not in 
such vogue as it was wont to be. 


A pleasant reception was held at the Lyric Club the other 
day in honour of Miss Sybil Sanderson, the new prima donna. 
The musical accompaniment to the party was agreeably pro- 
vided by Mr. Eugene Oudin and Mr. Lawrence Kellie, while 
the guests were many and distinguished, including amid their 
number the Duchess of Newcastle, the Duchess of Wellington, 
Lady William Lennox, the Marchioness of Bristol, Lady Mary 
and Lady Augusta Hervey, the Marquis de Stackpoole, Mrs. 
Scott Gatty, M. Massenet (the composer of “ Manon”), and 
Mr. Hamilton Aidé, 


Who knows anything of Anne Oldfield—anything, that is, 

beyond the familiar reference in Pope to— 
Quin’s high plume and Oldfield’s petticoat, 

and, perchance, a certain passage in Swift’s Journal to Stella, 
alluding, with characteristic ill-nature, to “the drab that 
played Cato’s daughter” in Addison’s play? Charles Reade, 
who made her the heroine of a little adaptation from the 
French, now revived at the Lyceum under the title of “ Nance 
Oldfield,” must have been as ignorant as the rest of us, for he 
assigns to her tragic parts which she never played and a 
loftiness of character to which the mistress of General 
Churchill (Boswell’s General Churchill — Alexander the 
coppersmith, not Alexander the Great) is hardly perhaps 
entitled to lay claim. But what matters the character of 
the real Nance, when we have Miss Ellen ‘Terry to play 
the stage ideal? Ideal Miss Terry's performance is in every 
respect, a most fascinating study at once of the histrionic 
temperament and of the Eternal Feminine. See this incom- 
parable woman playing the slattern, with hair in curl-papers, 
sliding down the sofa-backs, and talking Queen Anne slang 
with arms akimbo—all to disillusion her young admirer 
(much as Mr. Wyndham disillusions Miss Mary Moore in the 
second act of “ David Garrick ’’)—and you shall learn how 
refinement may be made to simulate vulgarity and yet be 
never vulgar. "Tis a paradox in action. Mr. Gordon Craig, 
as the love-stricken youth, and Mr. Wenman, as his irate 
parent, the country-bred attorney with a prejudice against 
stage-players, do well enough—that is, they are.of use to give 
Miss Terry, here and there, a moment's breathing time. But 
she, and she alone, is the play, which is to say that “ Nance 
Oldfield ” is a thing of perfect delight. 


Another study, a very different one, of the histrionic tem- 
perament is forthcoming in Mr. Charles Wyndham’s revival 
of “ Wild Oats.” ‘The gallant, generous, feather-pated Rover, 
strolling player by profession and friend of humanity by pre- 
dilection, has always been one of Mr. Wyndham’s most cherished 
impersonations—and little wonder, for the part of this mer- 
curial hero of O'Keefe, written to the measure of “Gentleman” 
Lewis, proves an exact fit for our own “Gentleman” Wynd- 
ham. ‘The piece has no literary pretensions, and it would be 
churlish, therefore, to upbraid him for the fearless fashion in 
which, to suit Criterion requirements, he has reconstructed it. 
He knows that his patrons want an entertainment that shall 
neither curtail their dinner nor tax their powers of attention, 
and, accordingly, in “ Wild Oats” he serves them with the 
meat that their soul loveth—a two-hours succession of short 
scenes, each inclining rather to farce than to comedy, with 
occasional interludes of grotesque pantomime. Miss Mary 
Moore, a more gladsome sight than ever in the delicate 
lilac satin and prim muslin cap of the fair Quakeress, 
ady Amaranth, supplies the comedy; Mr. Blakeley 
(Ephraim Smooth) the farce, Mr. Giddens (Sim) the panto- 
mime, and Mr. Wyndham a little of all three. Mr. David 
James returns to the stage, after a long absence through illness, 
to play his old part of John Dory—a most diverting type of 
sea-dog, as sea-dogs were wont to be pictured in the days before 
Trafalgar turned all stage-sailors from drolls to heroes; and 
Mr. Edward Righton is, as in Mr. Wyndham’s earlier revivals 
of the piece, the sea-dog’s irascible captain, Sir George Thunder. 





For the portrait of the late Canon Cadman we are indebted 
to Messrs. Mayall and Co., of 164, New Bond Street; of Mr. 
Henry Sampson to Mr. Barraud, of Oxford Street; and of Lord 
Edward Cavendish and Dr. John Brown to Messrs. Russell and 
Sons, of 17, Baker Street, W. 








Letters received at Bath by the parents of Miss Amy C. 
Fowler, better known as “Sister Rose Gertrude,” who left 
Bath in January of last year for the leper settlement at 
Molokai, state that she was married on April 11 to Dr. Lutz. 

The fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society's season took 
place at St. James’s Hall on Thursday, May 14, and drew a 
large audience. The principal novelty was a “Sinfonia 
Epitalamia ” from the pen of the well-known Italian composer 
Signor Sgambati, first played at a Court concert in Turin 
in September 1888, on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Duke of Aosta and Princess Letitia. ‘lo conduct this, his third 
symphony (so called), Signor Sgambati made a special visit to 
London at the invitation of the Philharmonic directors, and, 
unfortunately, found it requisite to monopolise nearly the 
whole of the time available for rehearsals, with the result 
that the rest of the programme had to be considerably 
modified. Thus, Grieg’s concert-overture “Im Herbst” and 
Berlioz’s arrangement of Weber's “ Invitation Ala Valse” were 
replaced by more familiar items, such as the “ Oberon” and 
* Prometheus” overtures ; while Goltermann’s violoncello con- 
certo—beautifully played by Jean Gérardy—was accompanied 
on the pianoforte instead of by the orchestra. These alter- 
ations were wisely made at the request of Mr. F. H. Cowen, 
the society’s conductor, who contrived, however, to secure a 
refined rendering of the accompaniments to Brahms’s exacting 
pianoforte concerto in B flat, No. 2, the solo part being executed 
with notable brilliancy and distinction by that gifted young 
Scotsman Mr. Frederic Lamond. ‘The instrumentalists here 
named won rapturous applause, as did also the vocalist, Mr. 
Eugéne Oudin, who was heard to great advantage in an air 
from Marschner’s “Hans Heiling.” On the other hand, the 
new “ Sinfonia "—which, as regards form anc general character, 
has nothing in common with even the most “advanced” sym- 
phonic masterpieces— was received with comparative coldness. 
It is a laboured and uninteresting work, the themes revealing 
no originality, while the treatment is either noisy and vulgar 
or else pretentious in the extreme. 
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T took her hand and lifted it lo my lips. 


SWEETHEART: THE ROMANCE OF A MONTH. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


MY DANISH 


DRAWN BY W. H, OVEREND. 


** Forgive me, Helga 


the long and short of it is, IT am jealous! 


AuTHOR OF "THE GoLDEN Hope,” “THE DEATH Suip,” “THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
JOPPA IS IN EARNEST. 


It was about half past nine when this gale took us, but such 


was the force and weight of it, so flattening and shearing was 
its scythe-like horizontal sweep, that no sea worth speaking of 
had risen till ten o'clock, and then, indeed, it was beginning 


to run high. All this while there had been no sound of human 
voices, but at this hour a command was delivered above our 
heads, and going on to the quarterdeck I dimly discerned the 
figures of men hauling upon the fore-braces ; but they pulled 
dumbly; no song broke from them; they were silent as though 
in terror. A little later on I knew by the motions of the 
barque that she had been brought to the wind and lay hove-to. 

That few vessels would better know how to plunge and roll 
than this old Light of the World I might have guessed from 
her behaviour in quiet weather when there was nothing but 
a slight swell to lift her. But I never could have conjectured 
how truly prodigious was her skill in the art of tumbling. She 
soared and sank as an empty cask might. She took every 
hollow with a shock that threatened to rend her bones into 
fragments, as though she had been hurled through the air 
from a mighty height ; and when she swung up an acclivity, 
the sensation was that of being violently lifted, as by a balloon 
or by the grip of an eagle. Groans and cries rose from her 
interior as though she had a thousand miserable, perishing 
slaves —men, women, and children—locked up in her hold. 

‘““'This,”’ said I to Helga, ‘‘ is worse than the Anine.”’ 

‘“* Yet it was blowing harder on that Saturday night than it 
is now,’’ she answered, watching the mad oscillations of the 
cabin lamp with serene eyes and a mouth steadfast in expres- 
sion. ‘I have a greater dread of Captain Bunting’s smile,” 
she continued, ‘‘ than of any hurricane that can blow across 
the ocean.”’ She looked at the clock. ‘‘ He is certain to arrive 
shortly. He is sure to find some excuse to torture me with 
his politeness. He will tease me to exchange my cabin. I 
think I will go to bed, Hugh.’’ 

There was little temptation to remain up. I put my 
hand under her arm to steady the pair of us, and we passed 
on to the quarterdeck, where I found the batch that led to our 
sleeping quarters shut. We lifted it, and looked into a black- 
ness profounder than that of a coal-mine. On this I roared 
for Punmeamootty. I shouted four or five times at the top of 
my lunes, and then some voice bawled from over the rail of the 
deck above, ‘‘ What’s wrong down there?’’ Who it was I 
could not tell; it was impossible to distinguisk voices amid the 
hellish clamour of the wind roaring in the rigging with the 
sound of a tempest-swept forest. I took no notice, and bawled 
again for Punmeamootty, and, after a little, the poor coloured 
wretch came out of the darkness into the sheen of the cabin- 
light that feebly touched the quarterdeck, crawling on his 
hands and knees. He was soaked through, and, when he stood 
up, could scarcely keep_ his feet. Indeed, forward, the seas 
were sweeping the decks in sheets, and each time the vessel 
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lifted her bows the water came roaring in a fury of foam to the 
cuddy front. 

We were forced to put the hatch on again to keep the sea 
out of the ship till Punmeamootty came staggering out of the 
cuddy with a lantern. Helga then dropped below with 
amazing dexterity, and I handed the light down to her, 
requesting that she would hang it up and leave it burning, as 
I was in no mood to ‘‘turn in’’ just then, wishing to see 
more of the weather before resting, and to smoke a pipe. I 
put the hatch on and re-entered the cuddy, followed by 
Pr:meamootty. 

** You seem half drowned !’’ said I. 

‘* A sea knock me down, Sah. Is dere danger, Sah ?”’ 

‘‘T hope not,’? I answered. ‘‘ Do you fee! equal to 
picking up that mess?’’ and I pointed to the broken china and 
bit of beet, and so on. 

He turned a terrified eye upon them, staggering and sway- 
ing wildly, and then, as though he had not heard my question, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ We all say dis storm comee tro’ Capt’n being 
wicked man! ‘Tankee dc Lor’! we hab no eat pork! ‘Tankee 
de Lor’! we hab no eat pork!”’ 

He bared his gleaming teeth, as though in the anguish of 
cold, and shook his small clenched fist at the skylight. I sat 
down and lighted a pipe, and, having been somewhat chilled 
by waiting out in the wet of the quarterdeck for Punmea- 
mooty to bring the lantern, I slided and clawed my way round 
to Captain Bunting’s locker for a bottle of rum that lay within. 
As I did this, the companion door opened, and down came the 
skipper. ‘The wind and the wet had twisted his whiskers into 
lines like lengths of rope. I could have burst into a laugh at 
the sight of his singular face, framed in the streaming thatch 
and flannel ear-protectors of his sou’-wester. ‘The water 
poured from his oilskins as he came to a stand at the end of 
the table, grabbing it, and looking about him. 

‘*What’s all that?’’ cried he, pointing with a fat fore- 
finger to the mess on deck, This was addressed to Punmea- 
mooty, but I answered, flinging the surliest note I could 
manage into my voice, which I had to raise into a shout, ** An 
accident. This is a beast of a ship, Sir! No barge could make 
worse*weather of a breeze of wind.”’ 

I let fall the lid of the locker, and sat upon it, poising the 
bottle of rum, and blowing a great cloud with my pipe. 

** Where is Miss Nielsen?’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*Gone to bed,’’ lanswered ‘“‘ Punmecamootty, reach me 
a glass out of that rack.”’ 

The man, in taking the tumbler, reeled to a violent heel of 
the deck, and let it fall. 

‘*D—n it,’? roared the captain, ‘‘ you clumsy son of a 
hog! What more damage is to be done?’’ His sudden 
passion made his fixed smile extraordinarily grotesque. ‘‘ Get 
a basket and pick up that stuff, and bear a hand!”’ he thun- 
dered. ‘‘ Has Miss Helga a light?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? Lanswered. ‘‘I have seen to that.”’ 


‘* But she may fall—she may let the lantern drop!”’ 


‘* She is a better sailor than you,’’ I called out; ‘* she knows 
how to keep her feet. Punmeamooity! a tumbler, if you 
please, before you begin picking up that stuff.”’ 

**T must see that Miss Nielsen’s lantern is safe,’’ said the 
captain ; and he was coming forward as though to pass through 
the cuddy door. I sprang to my feet and confronted him on 
widely stretched legs. 

‘*No man,”’ said I, ‘enters Miss Nielsen's sleeping quarters 
while she and I remain in this ship.” 

He stared at me with twenty emotions working in his face. 
His countenance then changed: I perceived him glance at 
the bottle of rum that I held by the neck, and that I was just 
in the temper to let him have fair between his eyes had 
he attempted to shove past me. I believe he thought I had 
been drinking. 

‘**T can assure you,’’ he exclaimed, with a violent reaching 
out of his mind, so to speak, in the direction of his regular 
and familiar blandness, ‘‘ that Miss Nielsen’s privacy is as 
sacred to me as to you. Will you go below and see that her 
light is all right? It is a matter that as much concerns your 
safety as ours.”’ 

Without answering him, I opened the locker, replaced the 
bottle, and continuing to puff out great clouds of smoke 
through the excitement under which I laboured—for I had 
been prepared for a hand-to-hand struggle with him, and my 
heart beat fast to the resolution of my temper—I quitted the 
cuddy, with a loud call to Punmeamootty to follow me and 
replace the hatch. 

Whether the coloured steward put the hatch on, whether, 
indeed, he followed me as I bade him, I cannot tell. I found 
the lantern burning bravely and swinging fiercely under the 
beam, and extinguished it, and lay down completely clothed, 
with the exception of my boots, shrewdly guessing there would 
be little sleep for me that night. 

That it blew at any time as hard as it had when we 
were aboard the Anine [ cannot say ; enough that the dreadful 
maddened motions of the old vessel made a truly hideous gale 
of wind of the weather. Again and again she would tumbk 
off the head of a sea and fall headlong into the yawn of water 
at the base, heeling over as she fell till you would have 
believed the line of her masts were parallel with the horizon, 
and strike herself such a mighty blow when she got to the 
bottom that you listened, with a thumping heart, for a 
crackling and a rending noise of timbers to tell you that she 
was going to pieces like a child’s house of cards. It was 
impossible to sleep; twice I was flung from my bunk, and 
came very near to breaking a limb. I called to Helga, and 
found her awake. I asked her how she did; but, silver-cleaa 
and keen as her voice was, I could not catch her answer. 

It is likely that towards the small hours of the morning I 
now and again snatched a few minutes of sleep. From one of 
these brief spells of slumber I was aroused by the blow of a 
sea that thrilled like an electric shock through every plank 
and fastening of the vessel, and to my great joy I observed, 
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mparative shelter of the interior we were able to talk, 


told her how I had behaved to the captain on tie 


that we can do,”’ said she, ‘can signify while 
lasts !’’ 
ed!’’ [Lexelaimed, ‘* We must now pray for the 
Our leaving her is made a twopenny considera- 
f by thi griale - 
rose to look at the tell-tale compass, and returned to 
with a look of concern and a sad shake of the head. 
must end our dream of Santa Cruz,’’ said she. 
an idle dream at the best,’”’ I answered. 
it should result in disabling the barque !”’ she 
She added, with a little passion, as she looked 
ie cuddy window on to the quarterdeck: ‘* I wish 
masts would go overboard !’ 
wing the hull sound,”’ said I. 
\ leaving the hull sound I would be content 
»roll about in this hateful vessel for a whole fortnight if I 
could be sure of being taken off at the end. Anything, avy- 
thing to terminate this cruel, this ridiculous captivity !”’ 

As these words left her lips the captain came down the 
companion-steps He paused on seeing us, as though he 
had supposed the cuddy empty, and was ashamed to be 
seen in that figur The dried white salt lay like flour 
in his eyes: his whiskers were mere rags of wet hair; a 
large globule of salt water hung at the end of his nose like 
agem worn after the Eastern fashion. He struggled along 
to where we sat, and extended his hand to Helga. In his most 
unctuous manner, that contrasted ludicrously with his stream- 
ing oilskins, he expressed the hope that she had slept well, 
lamented the severity of the gale for her sake, but assured her 
there was no danger, that the barque was making noble 
weather of it, and that he expected the wind to moderate 
before noon. He held her hand while he spoke, despite her 
Visible efforts to withdraw it from his grasp. He then 
addressed me. 

‘**T have to apologise,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ for a little exhibi- 
tion of temper last night. I employed an expletive which I 
am happy to think has not escaped me for years. The provo- 
cation was great —the anxictics of the gale —the loss of a fore- 
topmast-staysail—the ruined crockery on the deck—a bottle of 
my valuable cordial brandy wasted—Punmeamootty’s some- 
what insolent stupidity—the most pious mind might be 
reasonably forgiven for venting itself in the language of 
the forecastle under the irritation of so many trials! But 
1 offer you my apologies, Mr. Tregarthen, and I hope, Sir, 
that you slept well!”’ 

I answered him coldly and with averted eyes, being now 
resolved to persevere in my assumption of contemptuous 
dislike, which I also desired he should believe was animated 
by a determination to punish him when I got him ashore. 

He went to his cabin to refresh himself, first taking care to 
inform us, with a large smile, that he had spent the whole of 
the night on deck in looking after the vessel, whose safety, he 
exclaimed, with a significant leer at Helga, ‘‘ has been rendered 
extraordinarily precious to ne since Monday last.”’ 

| now told her—for I had forgotten the incident~—how our 
oily friend had whipped out with a small oath on the previous 
night. 

**So, then, he has humanised himself to you?’’ said she, 
laughing. ; 

**It is the only symptom of sincerity I have observed in 
him,’’ I exclaimed 

He reappeared presently, soaped, shining and smiling, 
with dried whiskers floating smoke-like, on either hand a 
purple satin cravat But the breakfast was to be a poor one 
that morning. ‘The cook, it seems, could not ke p the galley 
fire aliglit, and we had to make the best meal we could off a 
tin of preserved meat and some biscuit and wine and water. 
The captain was profusely apologetic to Helga, and unctuously 
ascribed the poverty of the meal to me, who, he said with an air 
of jocosity, was the cause of half a ham and an excellent piece 
of beef being rendered unfit for the tablk I made no answer 
to this. Indeed, Helga and I sat like mutes at that table: but 
the captain talked abundantly, almost wholly addressing him- 
self to the girl. In truth, it was now easy to see that the 
unfortunate man was head over ears in love with her. His 
gaze was a prolonged stare of admiratiou, and he seemed to 


find nothing in her behaviour to chill or repel him. On the 
contrary, the more she kept her eyes downwards bent, the 
colder and harde1 grew her face, the more taciturn she was 

again and again not vouch afing even a monosyllabic answer 
to him—the more he warmed towurds her, the more he 
encroached in his behaviour. If he had any sensibility, it was 
armour-clad by ( omplas ency. I never could have belicved that 
vanity had such power as I here found to sheath so impene- 
trably the human understanding. Well, thought I to my- 
elf, all this means a voyage for Helga, if notforme. Assuredly 

‘}l not part with her this side of the Cape, and the fool’s 

I thought, as I let my cyes rest on the grinning mask of 
suntenance, is that he will have won her long before he 
the parallel of thirty-four degrees south, though he has 
the most of every calm and of every gule of wind to 

hieve his end. 

I will not attempt to follow the hours of that day. They 
were little more than a repetition of our experiences in the 
Anine. ‘The captain came and went, but for the most part Helga 
and I remained in the cabin. The gale somewhat moderated at 
noon, «s the skipper had predicted, but it still blew too hard 
to make sail on the ship, and she lay hove-to in the trough, 
sickening me to the inmost recesses of my soul with her 
extravagant somer:aults and prodigious falls and upheavals. 
Somewhere about half past four that afternoon, on looking 
through the cuddy-window, I saw Jacob smoking a pipe in 

helt-r of the projection of the captain’s and mate's 
I thought I would keep him company, and, having 
a pipe of tobacco for myself, I quitted Helga, who 

id sposition to doze, and joined the boatman. 
vind made a great howling aloft, and the thunderous 
breaking waters against the vessel’s side put a 
torm into the shrieking and hissing and hooting 
rigving. But it was fairly calm in the recess, and 
we conversed very easily. I asked Jacob, while I pointed 
over the lee-rail at the huge, dark-green, froth-laced backs 
of the seas rushing from the ship in headlong race, what would 
be his thoughts of this weather if he were aboard the Early 

Morn. 

‘Why, the lugger ’ud be doing as well as this here 
bucket, any way,’’ said he. 

‘Captain Bunting,’’ said I, ‘‘ will think that you are not 
half grateful cnough for your deliverance.” 

‘* Hie isa proper gentleman!’ he exclaimed. ‘* Abraham 
swears there ain’t the likes of him afloat for politeness; but 
his crew b’ent of Abey’s mind, I’m afraid. Looks to me as if 
there ’s going to be trouble.’’ 

** Anything fresh happened?” IT asked. 

**Tt’s all along of this matter of sarving out pork to them 
chaps as won't eat it, Mr. Tregarthen. The mate gave ’em 
pork again to-day. ‘There ain’t no galley fire alight, so it’s 
all the same to them coloured chaps whether it be pork or 
beef. But it’s the principle of it what’s a-sticking in their 
gizzards. Nakicr says to me, ‘ It would be allee de same if de 
water boil,’ says he, ‘for it is eider pork or no meat,’ by 
Which he sinnified that if so be as it was fine weather 
and the galley fire goin’, the men’s dinner to-day ’ud be 
pork or nothen’. Now, Mr. ‘Tregarthen, Oi allow that 
they don’t mean to kevp all on enduring of this here 
treatment.’’ 

‘* What have you noticed to make you suppose this ?’’ said 
I, with a glance along the deserted decks, dark with sobbing 
wet and often shrouded forwards by vast showers of flying 
spray. 

‘** Well,’’ he answered, ‘‘ all the darkies has been a-sitting 
below saving the chap at the wheel, there being nothen’ for 
them to do on deck. I was in the fok’sle when Nakier comes 
down and tells the men that it was to be pork again. I 
couldn’t understand him, for he spoke his own language, but 
guessed what was up when I heerd the hullabaloo his words 
raised. They all began to sing out together in a sort of 
screeching voice like the row made by a crowd of women 
a-quarrelling and a-pulling the hair out of each other’s heads 
up a halley. Some skipped about in their rage as though 
there was a fiddle going. One chap, him with a face like a 
decayed lemon, he outs with his knife and falls a-stabbing of 
the atmosphere ; and Oi tell ye, Mr. Tregarthen, when I saw 
that I just drawed my legs up into my bunk and tried to make 
myself as little as possible with the hope of escaping his 
hobservation, for damme! thought I, if that there article ’s 
a-going to run amuck, as I’ve heerd tell the likes of him is 
in the habit of doing, strike me dark, thinks Oi, if I ben’t the 
fust man he'll fall foul on !” 

‘* What was said ?”’ I asked. 

** Why, ask yourself the question, Sir. What do monkeys 
say when they start a-yelling? Who’s to know what they 
said ?’’ 

‘* How do you know, then, that it was the serving-out of 
pork again that excited them ?”’ said I. 

** Whoy, that there Nakier told me so arterwards.”’ 

*Ha!’? Lexclaimed; ‘‘and for how long did they go on 
shrieking. as you say, and brandishing their knives? ’”’ 

‘*Tt was over wonderful soon,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Nakier 
looked on whilst they was all a-shouting together, then said 
something, and it was like blowing the head off a pint o’ ale— 
nothen’ remained but flatness. They just stood and listened 
whilst Nakier spouted, and ye should ha’ seen ’em a-nodding 
and a-grimacing, and brandishing their arms and slapping 
their legs; but they never said nothen’; they just took and 
listened. Tell’ee, Mr. 'Tregarthen, the suddenness of it, and 
the looks of ’em, was something to bring the pusperation out 
of the pores of a Polar bear.”’ 

** What does Abraham think ¢”’ said I. 

** Whoy, I dunno how it is, he don’t seem to obsarve— 
appears to find nothen’ to take to heart. He’s growed a bit 
consequential, being now what the skipper would call a orficer, 
and though he sleeps forrard his feelings is aft. °*Tis mere 
growling, he thinks, with the fellows. But there’s moren’t 
than that,’’ said he, striking a match and catching the flame 
of it in his clasped hand, and lighting his pipe as easily as if 
there were not a breath of air stirring. 

‘*The lunatic of a captain has eyes in his head,”’ said [, 
thinking aloud rather than conversing. ‘‘ If he can’t see the 
mischief his mad notion of conversion is breeding, it is not for 
me to point it out. In fact, I heartily wish the Malays would 
seize the barque and sail her to Madeira or the Canaries. Is 
it not abominable that Miss Nieisen and I should be carried 
away to the Cape of Good Hope against our will by that long- 
whiskered rogue ?”’ signifying the captain by a backward 
motion of my head at the cabin. 

‘Abraham was a-telling me about this here traverse. 
The skipper’s gone and fallen in love with the young lady, 
ain’t he ?’’ said Jacob, with a grin overspreading his flat face 

‘* Yes,”’ said I, ‘‘and hopes by keeping her aboard to win 
her heart. ‘The dolt!”’ 

**Dunno about dolt, Sir!’’ exclaimed Jacob. ‘‘She’s a 
nice-looking young gal, is Miss Nielsen, and, I allow, just the 
sort of wife as a shipmaster would live heasy vith.”’ 

** You argue as vilely as Abraham,”’ said I, looking at him 
angrily. ‘* Will you pretend that this captain is not acting out- 
rageously in detaining the young lady on board his ship— 
imprisoning her, in short—for that is what it comes to ?’’ 
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A little look of intelligence gave a new expression to the 
flat-faved feilow’s smile as he respectfully surveyed me. 

** Well, Sir—I don’t blame you, I can’t blame you,” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ I’ve kep’ company myself. I was for five year 
along with as nice a gal as was ever seen in Deal, a-courting 
and a-courting, and always too pore to git spliced. I know 
what the passion of jealousy is. She took up with a corporal 
of Marines, and, I tell ye, I suffered. It came roight, then it 
went wrong again, and it ended in her marrying a measly little 
slice of a chap, named Billy 'Tusser, who’d saved a bit out o’ 
sprattin’ and hovellin’. I can’t blame ’ee, Sir.’’ 

It was not a matter to pursue with this worthy man, whose 
small intelligence lay too deep to be worth boring for; so I 
dropped the subject, and talked afresh of the coloured crew, 
and continued lingering till I could not have told how long our 
chat lasted. Though the gale was much less hard than it had 
blown down to noon, it was still a very violent wind, and the 
sea as wild as ever it had been, with the shadow of the evening 
now to add a darker tinge of gloom to the whirl of stooping, 
sooty heaven, under which every head of surge broke like a 
flash of ghastly light. The vessel was a strangely desolate 
picture—not a living creature to be seen forward, the decks 
half drowned, water sluicing white off the forecastle rim, or 
blowing up into the wind from off that raised deck in bursts 
of crystalline smoke, like corkscrew leapings of fine snow to 
the hurl of a blast roaring across a wintry moor. The slack 
gear curved black with wet ; again and again the vessel would 
pitch into the bow sea till the spreading froth made by the 
massive plunge of her round bows rose to her forecastle 
rail. I had had enough of the cold and the wet; the 
cheerless picture of the barque and the ocean, too, was 
unspeakably depressing, and, with a glance round at the 
near horizon of broken creaming waters on which nothing 
showed, L bestowed a nod of farewell on Jacob, and re-entered 
the cuddy. 

Captain Bunting was sitting close to Helga. The light 
was so weak in this interior that I had to peer a little to mak« 
sure that it was the captain, for the dim figure might well 
have been the mate’s. Helga was at the extreme end of the 
locker, as though she had uneasily worked her way from his 
side while they sat; but he had followed, and was now close, 
and her next and only step to get rid of him must be to rise. 
He was addressing her very earnestly when I entered; his 
whiskers floated from his cheeks as he bent towards her. 
Charged as the cuddy was with the complaining sounds of the 
labouring fabric, speech was very easy within it, nor was it 
necessary to raise the voice. Indeed, the interior had the effect 
of a hush upon my ears, coming as I did fresh from the shrick 
and thundcr of the weather out on deck. 

On seeing me the captain instantly broke off, sat up, and 
called out 

** Well, and how are things looking on deck? 

Helga rose and went to the little window against the door. 

“The weather could not be worse,’’ I answered, with the 
air and tone of sullenness I had resclved on. ‘* Your ship is 
too old and squab for such a conflict.”’ 

** She is old, but she is astout ship,’’ he answered. ‘She 
will be afloat when scores of what you might consider beauties 
have vanished.”’ 

**T think not,’’ said I, looking towards Helga, and wonder- 
ing what the man had been saying to her. 

‘Let us hope,’’? he exclaimed, lifting a great pilot coat 
from the locker and struggling into it, “ that the necessity for 
your remaining here will not last very much longer. I should 
have expected handsomer treatment at your hands, Mr. Tre- 
garthen.’’ 

** T do not know what youcan find to base such an expectation 
on,”’ I cried. ‘* Your detention of ws is cruel, and, as I hope 
and believe, punishable. But there is no good in discussing 
that matter with you here and now. I have merely to beg 
that we may be as strangers while we are so unfortunate as to 
be together in the same ship.”’ 

He drew his sou’-wester down upon his head, surveying 
me meanwhile; but I witnessed no malevolence in his regard ; 
indeed, I may say no trace of temper. His enduring smile 
lay broad with such expansion, indeed, as gave an air of 
elation to his face. 

‘*No,’’ said he, wagging his head, while he slipped the 
elastic band of his sou’-wester behind his whisker, ‘* we will 
not live together as strangers, as you desire. Brotherly love 
is still practicable, and nothing that you can say or do, my 
young friend, shall dissuade me from cultivating it. That we 
shall be long together I do not believe,’’ he added, with a 
significance that astonished me and sent my eyes askant at 
Helga, whose back was still upon us. ‘* Meanwhile endeavour 
to be contented. ‘To have content is to have all, and to have 
all is to be richer than the richest.” 

He inclined his sou’-westered head in an odd benedictory 
grotesque nod or bow, and, with a half-pause in his manner as 
though he would call some speech to Helga, turned on his heel 
and went on deck. 

‘* What has he been saying, Helga?’”’ 

She looked round, and, finding the captain gone, came to 
my side and locked her fingers upon my arm. She had drawn 
to me with a pale face, but the blood flushed her throat and 
checks as she let fall her eyes from mine. I had never before 
thought her so sweet as she showed at that moment. She 
was without a hat, and her short fair hair glimmered on 
her head in the gathering gloom of the evening with a 
sheen like the glancing of bright amber. My memory gave 
me a thought full of beauty—a wild caprice of sentiment at 
such a time !— 


” 


The freshness of new hay is on thy hair, 
And the withdrawing innocence of home 
Within thine eye. 

‘What has he been saying to you, Helga? ”’ 

‘« That he loves me,’’ she answered, now fixing her artless, 
tender gaze upon me, though her blush lingered. 

**A fine time to tell you such a thing! Does that sort of 
sea-captain wait for a gale of wind to propose to a girl?”’ 
I exclaimed, with a sudden irritation of jealousy tingling 
through me, and I looked at her closely and suspiciously. 

‘*T wanted to be angry, Hugh, but could not,’’ said she. 
**T hate the man, yet I could not be angry with him. He 
spoke of his daughter—he did not talk through his nose—he 
did not cant at all. Is ‘cant’ the right word? I felt sorry ; 
I had not the heart to answer him in rudeness, and to have 
risen and left him whilst he was speaking would have becn 
rudeness. ”’ 

I made a slight effort to disengage my arm from her clasp. 

‘‘ He told me—no doubt you heard him,’’ said I—** he told 
me he believed there would be no necessity to keep me long. 
He is a clever man—a shrewd man. Well, after this I shall 
believe in all the proverbs about women.” 

‘* What do you mean, Hugh?’’ she exclaimed in a startled 
voice, letting fall her hands and staring at me. 

** What do you mean ?”’ 

‘“ Why, that I am sorry for the man, and hate him.’’ 

‘‘Oh! if you keep sorry long, you will soon cease to hate 
him.’’ 

‘‘ No, no!’’ she cried with a little passion, making as if to 
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clasp my arm afresh and then shrinking. ‘I 
could not help his coming here and speaking 
to me.” 

‘** That is true.’ 

**Oh! Hugh, why are you angry?”’ 

Her gaze pleaded, her lips twitched, even 
as she looked at me her blue eyes filled. Her 
grieved, pretty face—her wistful, tender, tear- 
ful face must have transformed my temper 
into impassioned pity, into self-reproach, into 
keen self-resentment, even had there been solid 
ground for vexation. I took her hand and 
lifted it to my lips. f 

‘* Forgive me, Helga ; we have been much 
together. Our association and your father’s 
dying words make me think of you as mine 
until—until—the long and short of it is, Helga, 
I am jealous !”’ 

An expression of delight entered and 
vanished from her face. She stood thought- 
fully looking down on the deck. Just then 
Punmeamootty entered to prepare the table 
for supper, and Helga again went to the cabin 
window and stood looking out, lightly, with 
unconscious ease and grace, swaying to the 
stormy heave of the deck with her hands clasped 
behind her in a posture of meditation. 

To be continued.) 
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ON BOARD THE TELEGRAPH. 
A COACHING RIDE IN EPPING FOREST. 
Among the greater attractions named by 
Dickens to the intent that Forster should join 
him at Chigwell were a church, a lovely ride, 
forest scenery, and swch a sexton! The whole 
letter rings with a new enthusiasm. A retreat 
had been found by the very doors of the May- 
pole; John Willett had been found as he 
flattened his nose against the windows of the 
old oak room ; the raven had been found as he 
croaked and cawed “ I’m adevil !” “ Never say 
die!” “ Polly, put the kettle on!” All the 
rich local colour subsequently to be used in 
the finer scenes of “Barnaby Rudge” was at 
the novelist’s command. He was on the very 
road up which the rioters swarmed. He found 
his half-crazed Barnaby with the wild manner 
and the glassy eye in the clods of the forest 
around him. He had life after his own heart 
at the King’s Head, “with its long, quaint, 
gabled front, and swinging sign-board, with 
its ample kitchen and its best room.” He had 
his old-world house whence he could look to 
the high road or the forest, as fancy dictated. 
He had his old-world people, and he was 
writing a book. He asked for nothing more 
save that Forster should join him, and his 
letter echoed his enthusiasm. 

There are many ways of reaching this 
house in which “ Barnaby Rudge” was written, 
but none more pleasant than by coach. You 
lunch in town, and leave Liverpool Street 
Station at half past two. Ata few minutes 
past three o'clock you arrive at the Royal 
Forest Hotel, Chingford, and the Telegraph 
awaits you. It is a well-appointed, well- 
horsed vehicle, and you can ride upon it for 
nearly three hours at the ridiculously small 
sum of four shillings. And be it remarked 
that even the humble man feels glad 
when upon acoach. Whether it be the pomp 
and circumstances of horns or of horses, 
whether it be in the universal respect that 
is shown by whips, from omnibus men up- 
ward, to the driver of four horses, it is im- 
possible to say, but the fact remains; and 
he who looks down upon the world from the 
by no means giddy altitude of a four-in-hand 
takes heart to himself, and is exalted. And 
rightly is this the case when on such a coach 
as the Telegraph, for the coachman is an 
admirable master of his business, and the 
various drives that have been organised are 
second to none near London. 

There is no place near town which has 
been so largely the subject of a popular error 
as Epping Forest. People who live in the 
West regard it as a great centre for the 
congregating of donkey-boys and the vendors 
of ginger-beer. ‘They believe that a forest 
once occupied a site now given over to the 
maker of switchback railways and the pro- 
prietors of the cocoa-nut nuisance. IIere is a 
libel gross and complete. Nothing will dispel 
it more quickly than a drive on the Telegraph. 
You leave Chingford a little after three 
o'clock, and, passing by pleasant lanes, you 
are at Chigwell within an hour. ‘lhe lanes 
are fresh and leafy; there is more than a 
soupcon of the picturesque in the thickets 
and coverts lying away to your left; the 
breeze blows freshly; the houses are quaint 
and old-fashioned. You pause a while at the 
King’s Head, and you take a glass of wine or 
the brass of an archbishop, as inclination 
moves. The wine is to be had in the old oak 
room where Willett dreamed ; the brass is to 
be seen in the little church by whose grave- 
yard Barnaby and Grip took their dinner and 
waited for the mail. It is said that there are 
few finer brasses in the country, and one will 
not wait to dispute the point, admitting that 
the brazen effigy of the good Harsnett has, like 
Mark Twain's jumping frog, excellent points, 
and that the whole environment is worthy of 
all Dickens wrote of it. But you are anxious 
to get on, and presently, through more leaf- 
roofed lanes and pleasant vales, you arrive at 
Abridge, in too comfortable a mood to dispute 
the origin of the name, or that Elizabeth did 
order a bridge to be built at the spot lest 
she should spoil her pretty stockings in ford- 
ing the rivulet. You are content only to know 
that the winding street with the few gabled 
cottages and the old pump is a picture worthy 
of all the brushes that are likely to visit it, 
and that now you are on the very verge of the 
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** Three to one bar one! 

















forest itself. Then the lanes grow narrower ; 
silver birches in numbers begin to stand out 
among the hornbeams and the oaks ; the under. 
wood is thicker, more luxuriant; there are no 
sigus of holiday makers or trippers, only the 
cattle of the harness, and the music of hoofs. 
Away yonder, too, in a nut-brown copse, where 
Spring battles with the ghost of Winter and 
is victorious, you see the rich red-brown coats 
of the old fallow deer. For one moment only 
for the horn rings out a blast, and fleet as the 
wind or as the arrow from the bow the herd 
has vanished, the copse is again tenantless : 
but in that moment you recall the remark- 
able fact that within twelve miles of Charing 
Cross there are herds of wild deer in a forest 
primeval, and that to see their like you must 
journey many miles from London. 

But what a variety of things to think of 
are there as again the coach rattles on, and the 
indefatigable guard makes his merry music ! 
You pause just a moment, perhaps, to find 
anathemas for a Commissioner of Hatchets 
who has so ruthlessly cut away this mass of 
natural underwood. He is a leveller—a ruth- 
less shear-monger—he has reduced acres of 
lovely tangled copse to the commonplace level 
of tlfe suburban park or garden— 

The suffering eye inverted nature sees, 
Trees cut in statues, statues thick as trees, 

sunt he has not spoiled Epping Forest: it 
exists in spite of him, exists with its shady 
vales, with its rich slopes, with its vast spread- 
ing oaks, with its towering beeches, with its 
own peculiar gem—the silver birch; and, 
more than all, as a sudden stop tells you, it 
exists with its Roman encampment. Here is 
the chance for the silent old fellow in the 
corner. He has had Boadicea up his sleeve all 
the afternoon. We, miserable backsliders, 
just remember the name. For a moment, we 
were half inclined to mix up her with Boan- 
erges ; but a discreet pause, and we are saved, 
Yes, here are the twelve acres around which 
she threw up her earthworks. Not a doubt of 
it, for have not potters gone forth to dig in 
those trenches, and have they not brought up 
the very bowls which the Queen of the Iceni 
used ? You are confronted with a bowl, and 
you are broken! ‘The very thing—why, of 
course! And the old gentleman is triumphant, 
and talks of Camalodunum, and then you re- 
member that with lodunum, or something else, 
the Queen retrieved the victory of Suetonius, 
and the slaughter of her forces. Just one view 
of the old town of Epping, and it is time to 
return todinner. You get back to the Royal 
Forest Hotel, and a table d’ héte awaits you. 
In a pleasant room, with views of links and 
tennis courts beyond, you are served an ex- 
cellent repast, under the admirable care of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Alex. Gordon, who is respons- 
ible for the inauguration of this work. And 
assuredly it will succeed, for be it men- 
tioned that the Telegraph leaves Chingford 
twice every day, at eleven and three o'clock, 
and that the drives are ever varied and ever 
new. Hence, one must try them not once, but 
often. 

“MEN AND WOMEN OF THE TIME.” 
The thirteenth edition of this useful pub- 
lication (George Routledge and Sons) is dis- 
tinguished by a preface which is a remarkable 
specimen of what is commonly called fine 
writing. Mr. Washington Moon is not content 
to leave his celebrated people to speak for 
themselves. He introduces them in two or 
three pages of dithyrambric eloquence which 
might have been excellent in a lecture of the 
type which Henry Vincent made popular many 
years ago. But, set down in cold print, these 
heroics have a very odd effect. For example, 
when we read of the “opalescent hues of 
beauty ” and “the horrid front of war,” and of 
“the pulsation of heart-throbs,” which have 
*“ done the work of Titans,” it is rather distress- 
ing to find that “our breathings” do not 
“become more rapid with emotion.” Mr. 
Moon’s “ breathings” throughout this preface 
are violent enough ; but the reader who turns 
to the body of the work is chiefly concerned 
to note that some eminent persons are not men- 
tioned at all, and that many are treated with 
a curious disregard for the proportions of 
merit. It is quite right that notable 
Americans should figure in such a volume, 
but why should Mr. John Sargent and Mr, 
F. D. Millet, American artists of European 
repute, be omitted, and Mr. J. G. Brown, who 
is not particularly well known in either hemi- 
sphere, be favoured with a considerable space ? 
What has Mr. Archibald Gunter done that he 
should have a column and a quarter, while 
Mr. Howells and Mr. George Cable have less 
than a quarter each, and Mr. T. B. Aldrich is 
dismissed with a few lines? Does Mr. Moon 
really suppose that Mr. Gunter is of any con- 
sequence at all in American literature? Of 
prominent Englishmen there are some queer 
things. Mr. Labouchere is described in these 
enigmatical terms: “ He is a strong Gladstone 
Liberal, and is one of his most energetic sup- 
porters.” One of whose supporters? It is 
fair to add that the bulk of the volume is accu- 
rate and sensible, but in the next edition 
Mr. Moon will do well to omit his emotional 
introduction and to revise the eccentricities of 
his contributors. 


The ceremony of blessing the great bell 
presented by the Catholics of Savoy to the new 
memorial church of the Sacred Heart, at Mont- 
martre, took place at Annecy on May 14. The 
Archbishop of Ch-mbéry, assisted by the Bishop 
of Annecy and a great number of clergy, pre- 
sided. The local authorities were also present. 
The bell was christened “La Savoyarde,” and 
will be one of the largest “ bourdons” in the 
world. 
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MR, A. SEALE HASLAM, THE MAYOR, 


The Derby Day” occurs twice this year; and it is to be 
questioned whether the great event to be decided at Epsom 
on May 27 will excite as much interest in the Metropolis 
us the Queen's visit to the gaily decorated streets of old 
Derventio aroused in the Midland counties on Whit Thursday, 
when her Majesty, within three days of her seventy-second 
birthday, laid the foundation-stone of a new infirmary, and 
received a rapturous welcome. This triumphal entrance into 
the town was the first State visit she has paid to Derby, 
although it was her resting-place in 1832 and 1843 on the 
occasions of her visits to Chats- 
worth, and she has on more than 
one occasion stayed the night with 
the Prince Consort and her family 
at the Midland Hotel, en route from 
Buckingham Palace to Balmoral. 
In the remote past, Derby—which 
was a royal borough in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, and has re- 
turned two members to Parliament 
since the days of Edward IL— 
had much to do with crowned 
heads. But these historic visits 
were always accompanied by dis- 
aster, because they were invariably 








Pies ahaa: Anti associated with deeds of violence. 
For instance, Aithelfleda, daughter 
of Alfred the Great, who was intimately connected with the 
traditional town, brought in her train troubles with the Danes, 
Scots, and other nations. King John's visit to Derby was 
followed by the loss of the French provinces. Henry III. only 
came to the banks of the Derwent to attack Earl Ferrers, who 
lost his power and possessions in Derbyshire, together with 
the Earldom of Derby, which was disposed of to the House 
of Lancaster, and retained by that family until Henry VII. 
bestowed it upon Thomas Stanley, who had not only married 
his mother but proclaimed him king on Bosworth Field. 
Edward the Second’s visit was the polite preface to the 










































































THE HEADLESS CROSS. 


Earl of Lancas- 

? ame bridge, in York- 

The so ZS PX; SW journ of Mary 

Queen of Scots Mie ; is at Babington 
Hlouse led to the 3 Ze Fy tg bine & Babington Con- 
spiracy, and the : headsman’s 
block for both f v the infatuated 
young Derby- } " shire gallant and 
Elizabeth's cap- 
Charles I. | > Wy gre. A eigey tained the 


UW, 


tivating captive. 


at Derby, before 


Sinews of war 
his 


he unfurled 
Nottingham; and the Pre- 


Li fatal lag at 


tender retreated oT ' ea from Derby 
Market-plac > pi le rout on Culloden Moor. ‘The 
present royal visit to Derby was connected, not with blood- 
shed, but with benevolence; not the success of arms, but 
the promotion of the divine art of healing. The new 
infirmary buildings, when they rise in their fair proportions, 
will always be associated with the Sovereign lady who has 
suffered as sadly and staunchly as the most bereaved and 
bravest of her subjects, 

Visitors to Derby, passing down the stately London Road, 
cannot fail to have been impressed by the fine group of 
infirmary buildings, in clean, cream-coloured stone, standing in 
a park-like expanse of wooded grounds. The imposing institu- 
tion is the architectural feature of the wide boulevard. The 
whole of this massive pile is to be demolished, and a new 
hospital erected in its place. Every wing and ward is con- 
demned as being unsanitary, and £65,000 (nearly all of which 
amount has already been subscribed) is to be expended in 
replacing the edifice. ‘The main building was opened in 1810 ; 
the fever wing on the north-west side was erected in 1850 ; and 
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THE MAYORESS. 


natural one, which such a pioneer 
as Mr. Haslam—a man with a 
mechanical genius and a com- 
mercial mind—fosters by render- 
ing possible the successful trans- 
portation of frozen meats and 
other provisions from the Anti- 
podes, our Asiatic dependencies, 
and our possessions abroad gener- 
ally from one side of the world 
to the other. This is no mean 
achievement ; but whatever is 
difficult Mr. Haslam will see 
done, and what looks impossible 
he will accomplish. In arrang- 
ing for the Queen's visit to Derby, 
the Mayor imparted character- 
istic energy to the work, assisted 
by that amiable county gentle- 
! man Sir Thomas William Evans, 
y iq Jart., the Chairman of the In- 
Zi, firmary,and Mr. H. F. Gadsby, 
Ht My who for many years has lent 
dignity to the office of Town 

‘4 fin a Clerk of Derby. Mention of the 
—— latter gentleman reminds the 
a writer that the Townhall in the 
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THE TOWNHALL 


the splendid Nightingale wing on the south-west side was 
opened by the Prince and Princess of Wales in 1871. 

Derby is fortunate this year in having for Mayor Mr. 
Alfred Seale Haslam, whose zeal has brought the infirmary 
difficulty to a satisfactory issue. Mr. Haslam is something 
more than a mere municipal magnate. He enjoys a repu- 
tation wider than the provinces. To his engineering ingenuity 
we owe the introduction of the dry-air refrigerator, for the 
conveyance and storage of fresh meat. When, ten years ago, 
he proposed to bring 3000 carcasses from Australia to Eng- 
land, his idea was regarded by scientists as Quixotic. Practical 
men dismissed it as chimerical. He responded to the people 
who derided his scheme : “Some day we shall bring 30,000 in 
a single ship.” He was then regarded as a candidate for 
Colney Hatch. Mr. Haslam, however, has more than justified 
his prediction. His firm have recently fitted eleven steamers 
with his refrigerating plant, each steamer being thereby enabled 
to carry 50,000 carcasses. Taslam’s Works have developed 
into a very valuable Derby:industry ; but the products of his 
foundries are of international importance. England is largely 
dependent on the resources of her Colonies for her food-supplies, 
and the mutual trade between them and the mother country isa 


market-place—a building which 
dates from 1842, and stands on 
the site of one destroyed by tire 
in the previous year—has been found inadequate for the re- 
quirements of a borough of over 100,000 inhabitants. It is 
proposed to erect a 





superb cluster of muni- 
cipal buildings at the 
corner of Tenant Street. 
The borough arms are 
a buck couchant within 
park palings, and the 
legend “ Sigillum com- 
mune Ville de Derbi.” 
One of the relics of 
old Derby is to be found 
in the precincts of the 
Arboretum, a delightful 
pleasaunce in a thickly 
populated part of the 
town. It isa memorial 
of the Great Plague 
which devastated the 
town. and consists of a timeworn stone which went by the 
name of “ The Headless Cross.” Close inspection of the stone, 
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however, shows a socket, with 
leaden fastenings, which 
would indicate that the cross 
at one period possessed a 
shaft. This interesting 
monument formerly stood 
at the upper end of Friar 
Gate, and was used by the 
inhabitants of Derby as a 
market-stone during the visit- 
ation of the plague of 1665, 
The inscription on the stone, 
which is taken from Hutton’s 
“ History of Derby,” is quaint 
enough for reproduction in 
this place. It reads—* 1665. 
Derby was again visited by 
the plague at the same time 
in which London fell under 
that severe calamity. The 
town was forsaken; the 
farmers declined the market- 
place ; and the grass grew 


upon that spot which had 
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But Derby now reverses De 
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foe’s description. The Mid. 
land Railway Company dom? 
nate the town. Here are their 
immense workshops . and 
numerous offices, employing 
more than one half the work- 
ing population, and covering 
an area of several hundred 
acres. An interesting and 
intimate relationship between 
the industries of old Derby 
and those of the present day 
is the Royal Crown Derby 
China Factory on the Osmas- 
ton Road. The resplendent 
show-room and the various 
instructive 





departments, 
where may be witnessed all 
the operations of art pottery, 
are open to the public, and 
the visitor to the town with 
a leisure hour is to be pitied 
who neglects to make their 











furnished the supports of life. 


of ‘Headless Cross,’ consisting 





To prevent a 
famine, the inhabitants erected at the top of 
Nun’s Green, one or two hundred yards from the 
buildings, now Friar Gate, what bore the name 


of about four 
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CROWN DERBY 
CHINA, 


quadrangular steps, covered in 
the centre with one large stone, 
the whole nearly 5 ft. high. I 
knew it in perfection. Hither 
the market people, having their 
mouths primed with tobacco as 
a preservative, brought their pro- 
visions, stood ata distance from 
their property, and at a greater 
from the townspeople with whom 
they were to traffic. The buyer 
was not suffered to touch any 
of the articles before purchase, 
but when the agreement was 
finished he took the goods and 


deposited the money in a vessel filled with 


vinegar, set for that purpose.” 
Defoe described Derby as “a 





town of gentry 











THE OLD SILK-MILL, 


rather than trade,” and in his days the county families, instead 
of having residences in London, had town houses in the county 
town. These mellow red-brick mansions, of a debased Jacobean 
style of architecture, still abound in the neighbourhood of the 
Corn Market; but they are converted into shops that are 
intensely modern. Rooms that were rich in carved wainscot- 
ing are warehouses ; and dignified, patrician apartments once 
sacred to “blue blood” and. good breeding are associated with 
brass and gas and plate-glass, with “ alarming sacrifices” 
and “sensational sales.” All Saints’ Church, with its noble 
tower of the Perpendicular period (210 ft. in height) and 
its Cavendish Chapel, where the Dukes of Devonshire are 
buried, and which contains the overpowering monument 
of “Bess of Hardwick,’ remains the principal glory of 
historic Derby, The old silk-mill, the first erected in England 
(1718), still stands, shored up, on its island site in the middle 
of the Derwent,a mouldering memorial of a departed industry ; 
and antiquaries will find many suggestive “bits” to detain 
them in a saunter through the less frequented Derby streets 
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acquaintance, 


of the genuine 


The existing factory is a survival 


of the original Crown Derby Works, established 
by Duesbury in 1750; for, although the classic 
establishment fell into decadence, Hancock, one 


old school, kept the sacred lamp 


burning which serves as a con- 
necting link between Derby 
china, past and present. Some 
of the most favoured “ old Derby ” 
patterns have been revived by the 
Royal Crown Derby Porcelain 
Company, Limited, notably in 
the renaissance of the well- 
known Derby “ Japannes ” 
while the enterprising Osmaston 
Road firm “match” old Crown 








ware, and if a Duesbury dinner, 
dessert, or tea service lacks plate 
or dish, cup or saucer, the new Crown DERBY 


school can supply a replica that — 

















THE 


CROWN DERBY WORKS. 
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cannot be distinguished from the early pattern. 
We are indebted for numerous photographs 
to Mr. W. W. Winter, of Midland Road, Derby. 
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writing 

he natural 
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t f 1 older times 
and very much do I desire to 
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takes almos 


1¢ best writing on cricket 
ters ‘Tuto 


my copy of the first 


days Mr. Steel’s chapter on bowling, in the sadminton 
Cricket Book,” deserves the palm; and Mr. Pycroft’s work, 
“The Cricket Field,’ may still be studied with pleasure, 
though some of the precepts are antiquated. But, after these 
illustrious works, Mr. Grace's “ Cricket.” is the best cricketing 
book with which one is acquainted. 

Mr. Grace frankly avows himself to be no archeologist. 
But he alleges, to my proper discredit, that the mention of 
cricket in the Guildford records (1550-1593) is an erroré 
“Quoits,” not “crickets,” is the game which John Derrick 
played in his youth. In the Badminton book I accepted the 
Guildford record on Russell's authority, and did not visit the 
original score. But surely Cotgrave’s Dictionary vouches 
beyond doubt for cricket in Shakspeare’s time ; and Dr. Grace 
omits this evidence. Lisle Bowles, on the other hand, is no 
sure witness that Bishop Ken was a cricketer at Winchester in 
1650. For the rest, Dr. Grace takes his antiquities from the 
usual sources, with no special research. He gives a picturesque 
account of the “no-balling” of Wilsher, in England v. Surrey, 
at the Oval, May 26, 1862. It was Lillywhite who six times 
no-balled Wilsher in his third over. England left the ground, 
except Mr. C. G, Lyttelton and Mr. V. E. Walker. Next day a 
new umpire was put on, but we should respect Lillywhite, 
who, doubtless, displayed all the conscientiousness of the 
Bench in his famous decision. To be sure, the Surrey crowd 
was likely to be on his side. In the same year, Mr. E. M. 
Grace made 192 not out, as an “emergency,” for M.C.C. v. 
Kent. Dr. Grace says that Fuller Pilch did not give him “not 
out” first ball, on the score that “ he wanted to see the young 
gentleman bat.” This “isa myth.” But, in acountry mitch, 
a Scotch umpire did actually offer this reason for letting a 
member of my own house (T. W.) continue his innings: “I 
canna gie Maister Tom oot first ba’.” 

Among pleasant things in Dr. Grace’s book is his enthu- 
siasm for the play of his brothers, especially of the famous 
E. M. He really seems to take more delight in the fraternal 
performances than in his own, which he cannot but mention 
frequently, but always with modesty. Dr. Grace’s own early 
days, Les Enfanecs Grace, are charmingly described. Cricket 
was in the family. The father, and uncle, and Mrs. Grace 
were enthusiasts. How often have we seen Mrs. Grace 
occupying a good point of view at Clifton College ground, in 
county matches, with her stalwart sons around her! The 
father of the Graces, as a lad, used to practise at six in the 
morning, like that gallant Scotch football club of young 
clerks who play at the same early hour. Dr. Grace’s success 
was due to the assiduous coaching of his elders, and to steady 
ractice in the orchard, where dogs were trained to field the 
Palle. That boys should use light bats, and that small boys 
Ghould bowl at distances not exceeding twenty or cighteen 
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that of Mr. Edward Lyttelton for over a 
hundred, on the side of Middlesex against the Australians, 
remains as the most brilliant and vivacious. University 
cricket, naturally, gets little of Dr. attention, as 
he is sure to have been busy elsewhere when Oxford 
and Cambridge met at Lord’s. But Mr. Robert Lyttelton, 
in the Badminton book, makes good the omission. Mr. C. D. 
Marslham, also, does not appear in the reminiscences : perhaps 
Dr. Grace came out after Mr. Marsham had withdrawn. Dr. 
Grace's favourite bowler is George Freeman, of Yorkshire, 
whose pace and precision were unrivalled. In Freeman’s 
youth, he and Mr. W. J. Laidlay, a brother of the Golfer, bowled 
against an Edinburgh club, and Mr. Laidlay took nine wickets 
to Freeman’s one, if my memory be accurate. This showed 
astonishing promise, for Mr. Laidlay, then a boy, was a slow 
bowler. 

It is not easy to make a consecutive and orderly article out 
of Mr. Grace's goodly collection of anecdotes. They are told 
in the best, kindliest, and most generous spirit, and the whole 
book redounds to the honour, not only of W.G., but of cricket 
and cricketers all the world over. In a new edition—and I 
hope there will be many editions—Mr. Arrowsmith should add 
a good index. You often want “ to hold the eel of science by 
the tail,” and this work, like a good team, “ has notail.” May 
it live, none the less, with the ‘life of a good book, and may 
W. G. speak, with his pleasant and manly voice, in the ears of 
boys and men, long after he is laid 

By some fleld-path, where cricketers may pass 
Along its mazes, 
And o'er his head the short green English grass, 
The English daisies. 


in my memory, 


Grace’s 


* Peter Ibbetson ” 
Vagazine. The 
This is Mr. du 


will begin 
book will 
Maurier's 


Mr. George du Maurier’s novel 
in the June number of //arper’s 
contain illustrations by the author. 
first appearance as a novelist. 

The Queen has written to the founder of the English church 
in Grasse expressing her desire to present a stained-glass 
window to the church, in memory of her recent visit, and as 
some expression of the pleasure which the services at the 
church afforded her. 

It is announced that the visit of the German Emperor to 
the Guildhall will be paid in the course of the second week in 
July, and that, in order to admit of his Majesty's passage 
through the Metropolis being seen by the public, the reception 
will take place in the afternoon, and will consist of the presen- 
tation of the City’s address ina magnificent gold casket, and 
a stately déjeuner afterwards in the Guildhall. The Court of 
Common Council purposes to spend £3000 upon entertaining his 
Imperial Majesty, and £500 in decorating the streets. 
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THE DERBYSHIRE GENERAL INFIRMARY. 
The new hospital for the county of Derby consists of thirteen 
] which situated, with wide open 
spaces between and around them, ina large space of ground 
fronting the London Road, from Litchurch Street to Bradshaw 
Street, having in gardens of Wilderslowe House 
and of other houses in Road. The 
designed in the Late Elizabethan style, and are faced with red 
cornices, and mouldings, The 
Hall, 17, Southampton 


blocks of buildings, are 


its rear the 


Osmaston buildings are 
stone mullions, 
are Messrs. Young 
Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
The central block, which the and other 
buildings are grouped, presents in front a three-storey build- 


bricks, with 


architects and 


round wards 


ing, containing the chief administrative offices, on the ground 
floor the main entrance to the hospital, with the secretary's 
office, waiting-room, and room for medical staff ; the casualty 
department, with its separate entrance, waiting-room, consult- 
ing-rooms, and a small ward for cases of urgency. On the 
first floor is the board-room, with the residential quarters for 
the medical staff and the matron. The second floor is devoted 
to bed-rooms for the servants. This building is connected with 
the back block of offices, and with the laundry. by a corridor, 
while the main hospital corridor, running at right angles 
athwart all the blocks, gives 2 general connection. ‘I'he blocks 
to the right and to the left of the central offices, both in front 
and in rear, contain the wards. Each is approached from the 
main corridor by a covered bridge, with free ventilation at each 
side, and of sufficient height only to afford proper head room. 
The object of this arrangement is to isolate the air of each 
ward from communication with the air of the other wards. 
The wards are long and wide, and are arranged to 
hold twenty-four beds each. Each bed is separated from its 
neighbour’s by a window. The operation room is separ- 
ately approached from the main corridor, at one part, and 








the chapel at another ; at one end of this main corridor is the 
out-patients’ department ; at the opposite end isabuilding the 
ground floor of which is for the treatment of diseases of the 
eye; on its upper floor are two wards for children. The 
nurses’ home is a detached building. 


On the occasion of the recent outbreak in Wuntho. Upper 
Burmah, this officer was 
selected to command 
one of the columns of 
General Wolseley’s 
forces. On Feb. 22 he 
led the attack on a 
strong position near 
Okan, which was cap- 
tured after four hours’ 
hard fighting; but 
Captain Hutchinson fell 
wounded, and was 
carried out of the heavy 
fire by Subadar Amar 
Singh, a brave ‘native 
soldier. Captain Hutch- 
inson died of his wounds. 
He entered the Army in 
1876, in the Suffolk 
Regiment, and served 
in the Afghan war. 
Afterwards, joining the 
Bengal Staff Corps, he 
was posted to the 12th Bengal Cavalry. In 1888 he was 
ordered to raise a battalion of military police, of which he 
was commandant, stationed at Yen, in Upper Burmah. The 
report of the Police Administration of Burmah for 1889 
alludes to the brilliant success of the battalion, and praises 
its commandant. 


THE LATE CAPTAIN Ross HUTCHINSON. 


The funeral of the late Earl of Powis took place at Welsh- 
pool on May 15, the body being interred in the family vault 
beneath the chancel of the parish church. The present Earl 
of Powis was, owing to a severe attack of bronchitis, forbidden 
by his medical adviser to attend the funeral. Among the 
members of the family present were the Very Rev. George 
Herbert, Dean of Hereford, the Hon. R. C. Herbert, and Major- 
General the Hon. W. H. Herbert, the late Earl's brothers ; 
Major E. Herbert, Captain G. Herbert, Mr. A. Herbert, Major 
R. Montgomery, Colonel the Hon. G. Windsor Clive, and Lord 
Windsor. 
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SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


Just sixty years ago, a little girl was living with her mother 
in the palace at Kensington. On Sunday, May 22, 1831, they 
attended divine service in the private chapel, and the young 
lady was specially interested in the excellent homily of the 
Very Reverend the Dean of Chester, since that eminent divine 
had specially suited his discourse for her edification, for in 
truth the mother and daughter were no less distinguished 
personages than their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent 
and Princess Victoria, Heiress-Presumptive to the crowns 
of Great Britain and Ireland, who, on the following Tuesday, 
would accomplish the twelfth year of her life. It is no 
flattery to say that the future Queen was an exceedingly 
pretty child. Her blue eyes, her delicate complexion, her sunny 
hair,and her winning smile would have made her popular 
with her future subjects even if they had not been accompanied 
by an affectionate disposition, a kindly consideration, and, 
withal, a dignity of bearing, which became more developed in 
future years. The untimely death of Princess Charlotte, and 
the fact that William IV. and Queen Adelaide had neither sons 
nor daughters, caused the fatherless Princess to be regarded 
with unusual interest by all sections of society, and the unkind 
construction which had been placed in certain quarters upon 
the Duchess of Kent's solicitude for her daughter's well-being 
had increased the devotion of those who were privileged to 
enjoy intimacy with their Royal Highnesses. Early on the 
morning of her birthday Princess Victoria received visits of 


congratulation and handsome presents from members of 
the royal family and the Court circle. Queen Adelaide 
went in person to Kensington, as did the Duke and 


Prince George of Cumberland (afterwards King of Hanover), 


the Landgravine of Hesse - Homburg, Princess Augusta, 
Princess Sophia, the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, 


Princess Sophia Matilda, Prince George of Cambridge (now 
the Commander-in-Chief), Prince Leopold (the late King of 
the Belgians), and the Duchess of Saxe-Weimar. ‘The foreign 
Ambassadors and Ministers and the leading lights of society 
also inscribed their names, and the Duchesses of Northumber- 
land and Gordon not only called but sent valuable offerings, 
that of her Grace of Gordon being a pair of beautiful ponies. 
Nor was the auspicious anniversary forgotten by the humbler 
members of the Duchess's household, and it is a fact that even 
now her Majesty still treasures many tokens of love and 
respect which were given to her on this and similar occasions. 

The Sailor King had determined that his niece’s birthday 

should not pass off without due recognition on his part, 
and accordingly, at half past seven (nowadays, children 
would scorn so early a trysting hour), visitors began to assemble 
in the ball-room and saloons of St. James’s Palace. At twenty 
minutes past eight the Duchess of Kent, Princess Victoria, and 
Princess Leiningen arrived, attended by the Duchess of 
Northumberland, Baroness Lehzen, Lady Charlotte St. Maur, 
and Sir John Conroy. The young Princess wore a white gauzy 
frock, embroidered in silver, and her royal mother a white 
gown embroidered in gold. Ten minutes later the advent of 
the King and Queen, accompanied by members of the. royal 
family, was announced by the strains of “God Save the King.” 
His Majesty was attired in a field marshal’s uniform, his Con- 
sort’s dress being of white lace and silver, over white satin. 
Her tiara was of diamonds, with a wreath of roses beneath. 
Dancing began with a new set of quadriiles, wherein 
Princess Victoria gave her hand to Prince George of Cumber- 
land. The programme, indeed, consisted exclusively of quadrilles, 
waltzes, and “galopades,” the exuberant polka and the lightsome 
“ Lancers ” being then either unknown or eschewed by polite 
society. During the evening the Princess danced with Prince 
George of Cambridge, Prince Paul Esterhazy, Prince George 
Lieven, and the Marquis of Granby (afterwards Duke of Rut- 
land). The dancing was superintended by Madame Bourdin and 
Mr. Henry Kendon, professors of the terpsichorean art to the 
Princess, to Prince George of Cumberland, and the nobility 
and gentry in general. As the ball went on the King and Queen 
walked about the room talking to their juvenile guests. 

Unfortunately no record is to be found of tle daintiest frocks 
in the assemblage, but it is fair to assume that the following 
costume, the description of which is taken from a fashionable 
journal of the period, and especially recommended as adapted 
for “a very youthful votary of Terpsichore,” might have been 
seen gliding over the boards. “Ball dress of pink gauze 
over a pink satin slip. Corsage 4 la Donna Maria (of Portugal), 
witha full tucker of blonde net, headed by a narrow trimming 
of blonde and a small rouleau of pink satin. Sleeve of 
blonde set in a band of satin and finished with a fall of blonde. 
An epaulette, cut in double scallops, reaches halfway down 
the sleeve. Three noeuds of satin ribbon are placed on the 
epaulette, and from each descends a band of ribbon which 
meets at the bottom of the sleeve. The skirt is of the usual 
width, and has a light and graceful garniture running round 
the top of the hem, which is moderately deep. It is composed 
of deeply serrated leaves of satin, forming a serpentine over 
seven small rouleaux of the same. The hair is simply 
braided in front, and arranged in three coques at the top of 
the head. A coloured gold comb, with a very high gallery, 
supports the coques, ang a delicate gold chain with a small 
ornament of gold and chrysophrase is placed rather low 
on the forehead. Shoes of pink satin.” It must be con- 
fessed the most subtle fashion writer of to-day could not 
have been more nice in distinctions, more careful in descrip- 
tion, or more pleasing in general effect. However, to return 
to the royal entertainment. 

At eleven o'clock dancing came to an end, and supper, 
which had been laid for two hundred and sixty guests, 
was served in the banqueting-chamber, Prince George of 
Cumberland and Prince George of Cambridge sitting on 
either side of their cousin Princess Victoria. ‘Their 
Majesties and the older members of the royal family 
supped in the Queen’s Room, believing, it is reasonable to 
suppose, that the young people would better enjoy themselves 
without the presence of their seniors. In the hall there was, 
no doubt, plenty of fun and laughter and innocent mirth. 
Boys and girls in those days were, indeed, more deferential 
to their elders, less worldly wise, perchance happier; but 
it is beyond question that, even among the highest, ‘Tommy 
Mertons were quite as plentiful as Harry Sandfords, and that 
little girls at a juvenile party were not always seen without 
being heard. A letter is indeed still extant from the 
present Duke of Cambridge to his tutor, the late Rev. Canon 
Wood, descriptive of the entertainment given by their Majesties 
to his cousin Victoria, in which he accuses himself of rudeness 
toward her by abruptly leaving the ball-room where she was 
dancing. He happily describes the scene in the words of 
Goldsmith, by quoting “ ‘lhe happy pair, which simply sought 
renown by holding out to tire each other down.” No doubt 
the young people did hold out and did tire each other down. 
However, “ early to bed” was then an adage strictly adhered 
to,so, the merry meal over, the Duchess of Kent and the Princess 
returned to the ball-room, when, after the National Anthem 
had been played, the company broke up, wishing health, long 
life, an.1 prosperity to the Ileircss-Presumptive. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


T GUEST (Smethwick).—Glad to hear from you again 


The duals you refer to are 


unimportant, but your emendation is undoubtedly ingenious, 


Dr F §t.—If correct, problem shall appear in due course. 


J H GARRATT (Dublin).—The new position seems right now, and shall be published 


shortly 


W HArpeErR (Sunderland).—Owing to 


country at that time,no match took place. 


Siy It Was scarcely probable. 


J STODART (Sydney, N.S.W.)—If Black play as you suggest 
Kt takes P, Kt ‘ > 


follows: P to Kt 4th; 2. 
Knight, and mating. 

H J M (Worcester).—1. 
2. Herr Zukertort. 


You must 
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not 


No, 2451 from Dr ARV Sastry (Tumkur); of 
Yo. 2453 from James Clark (Cheste 


Herr Anderssen’s departure from this 


To the other question we can only 


, the solution is as 


takes Kt; 3. P to Kt 8th, becoming a 


ask us to draw any such comparison. 


nO H B (Cape of 


fror 
No, 2452 from An Old 





2456 from 


K Battersby (Bury), E B Tibbitts, W Hanrahan (Rush), Agnes K Mills J Humble 


Js ny, 
OH Prior, 
CORRECT 

D Met 


and T G (Ware) 


oy (Galway), Lh. Worters (Canter 


H_ Brooks, N H ; 
holme), and H B Hurford. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM 
WIIITE. 
1. Q to Kt 8th 
2. Kt to Kt 5th (ch) 
3.QtoQ 8th. Mate, 
Tf Black play 1 


No, 2455. 


W Righy, W H Greenbrook, Lieutenant-Colonel Loraine (Brighton),G H, E E H. 
; A Gwinner, Captain J A Challice,H H Trippe, J Dickie, R Tidmarsh, 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2457 received from OH Prior, T Roberts 
bury), Dr F St.C E Perugini, A Gwinner 


BD 
nzy 


arris, Sorrento (Dawlish), W Wright, HS B (Fair- 


By H. F. L. MEYER. 
BLACK, 
K to K 3rd 
K takes B 


K to Q 5th, 2. Kt to B Sth (ch); and if 1, P takes P,then 2.Q 


takes P (ch), mating, in each case, on the following move, 





PROBLEM 


No. 2459, 


By REGINALD KELLY. 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Game played in the recent telegraphic match between Messrs, STEINITZ 


and TSCHIGORIN, 


Notes by G. B. Fraser. 


(Evans Gambit.) 


WHITE (Mr. T.) 


BLACK (Mr, 8.) 
1. P to K 4th 


P to K 4th 
Kt to Q B 3rd 
B to B 4th 
B takes P 
B to Q R 4th 
6. Castles Q to K B 3rd. 
This defence is to he found as far back 
as 1856, when it was played by correspond- 
ence in a tourney organised by the late 
Mr. H. C, Mott. 
7. P to Q 4th Kt to K R 3rd 
(In the tourney referred to, the reply 
was P takes P.) The point of departure 
in the cable match having been altered 
hy some misapprehension to include the 
first seven moves, instead of six as 
originally proposed, Mr. Steinitz was 
debarred from adopting to K R 3rd 
ems to con- 
at his com- 









he a defence which he 
sider better than any other 
mand. 

8 BtoK Kt5th QtoQ 3rd 

9. P to Q 5th Kt to O sq 

In the “Modern Instructor” the re- 
treat of Kt to K 2nd is recommended, 
but the text move seems equally good, 
and has, moreover, the advantage of 
being a novelty, and, consequently, not 
hitherto analysed. 
10.Q toQ R 4th 
11. Kt to Q R 3rd 

The splendid position and development 
of the White forces ought surely to 
count for sumething here, even in the 
estimation of Mr. Steinitz 


P toQ B 3rd 


B to Q Kt 3rd 


ll. 
12. B to K 2nd 
A divergence from the line of attack 
adopted in the Havana match, necessi- 
tated partly by the novelty introduced 
at the ninth move of the defence. Had 
White instead continued with 12. Q I 
Q sq, it is doubtful if he could he 
maintained his advantage—e.g., 12. Q K 
to Q sq,Q to K_Kt 3rd; 13. Q to Kt 4th 
(if 13. B takes K Kt, P takes B; 14. Kt 
takes K P,Q to Kt 2nd, &c.), P to Q 3rd; 
14. B takes Q Kt, B to B 4th; 15. Q to 
Kt 2nd, B to K Ke Sth,4and Black hasa 
strong attack. 
12. B to Q B 2nd 
Undoubtedly the best reply. in every 
way superior to Q to B 4th or B to B 4th. 
13. Kt to Q B4th Q to K Baq 
14. P to Q 6th 
The capture of K P at this stage would 
result in releasing Black from his con- 
strained position. Mr. Steinitz, however, 
decries the text move,and remarks that 
ifa draw were now offered him he would 
refuse it. 
14. B takes P 
Compulsory, for, if the Bishop retreat 
to Kt sq, the reply of 15. B to K 7th would 
be almost fatal. 
15. Kt to Kt 6th R to Q Kt sq 
16. Q takes R P Kt to K 3rd 
Mr. Steinitz considers that he ought 
here to have played Kt to Kt sq, which 
would have given him “a smooth and 
clear game.” 
17. Bto Q Baq Kt to Kt sq 
18. B to Q R 3rd P to Q B 4th 
It would have been imprudent to sub- 
stitute 18. Kt to B3rd for the text move, 
in view of the continuation 19. Q takes 
R, B takes Q ; 20. Btakes Q, R takes B; 








WHITE (Mr, T.) BLACK (Mr. S ) 
Black's object were to draw, of which 
this afforded him good chances. 

19.Q R to Q sq 

A strong continuation also, as pointed 

out by Mr. Max Judd, was Kt to Q 2nd, 


19. Kt to K B 3rd 
He could not without disadvantage 
move B to B 2nd, on account of his 


opponent's rejoinder @. to Q Kt 5th, 
upon which the game might proceed as 
5th, B 





Kt; 23 Kt to 4th, 
doubling the Rooks on the Queen's file 
with a winning attack, 

20. B to Q B 4th 


It was suggested that B to Q Kt 5th 
would have speedily won the game for 


Kt 4th, which actually transfers the 
rttack to the defending force. 
20. B to B 2nd 


It is obvious that the capture of the 
K P would entail disaster in the course 
of a few moves. 
21. Kt to Q 5th B to Q 3rd 
22. Kt to K R 4th 

A very fine move, and one not easily 
parried, 
22. Kt takes Kt 

It is obviously ruinous to take the 
K P here, as the rejoinder would be Kt 
to B Sth, and Black's position becomes 
untenable in a few moves, 


23. Kt to K B 5th 


A much stronger continuation than P 
takes Kt, which would have allowed 
Black to release himself by Pto Q Kt 
3rd . P takes Kt, B P takes P, witha 








to B 2nd, B to B Sth; 34. Q to Kt 2nd, KK 
to R sq; and Black has recovered the 
piece, with a good game. 


23. P to K Kt 3rd 
There seems to be nothing better left. 
24. Kt takes B(ch) Q takes Kt 
25. B takes Kt Q to Q B 2nd 
26. B takes Kt B P takes B 
27. B takes P R to R sq 
All the few moves of Black are 
orced, 
28. Q takes R Q takes B 
29. Q toQ R 4th K to Q sq 
It looks as if Black could do better by 
Castling here, although this would be in 
direct opposition to the principles of the 
defending player, whose fighting mon- 
arch is generally to be found in thethick 
of the battle. 
30. R to Q 2nd 
- R to Q Kt sq 
32. R to Q Kt 5th 





last 


K to B 2nd 
R toQ 
Q to B 3rd 





33. Q to Kt 4th P to Q 3rd 
34. P toQ R 4th Q to K sq 
35. R to Q Kt 6th Q to K B sq 
36. Q to Q R 5th P to Q 4th 
37. P takes P K to Kt sq 


21. Kt takes B, Kt takes P, &c., unless | 38. P to Q 6th, and wins, 





The match between the City of London and the 
Both clubs were represented by their 
strongest teams, and after an interesting fight 


came off on Wednesday, May 13. 


Sritish Chess Clubs 


the result was as follows: 


City Club, ten games, to their opponents’ six. Owing to difficulties in raising 
a team, the British has not yet played its round with the St. George's, 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

BY MKS. FENWICK-MILLER, 
Her Majesty’s last two Drawing Rooms of this season have 
been noteworthy both for the large attendanc:s and for the 
beauty of the gowns. Quite a number of fashionable people 
choose on these occasions to walk in the Mall, and pay 
informal calls through the windows of the carriages on such 
of their friends and acquaintances as may be therein, clad in 
all the bravery of Court attire. But it is a democratic féte. 
Thousands of the populace crowd into the park to enjoy all 
that they will ever see of Court spectacle and splendour. 
There are few soldiers to keep the road, and the police are 
impartial. John Jones, the law copying clerk, and Harry, the 
tailor’s errand-boy, may enjoy the sight at as close quarters 
and with as much ease as the Honourable Augustus Saunterer 
or old Colonel Clubbite. The new regulation, that carriages 
must not draw into rank earlier than one o'clock, has not cur- 
tailed the show—only made it later. The last carriages on the 
rank did not get into the palace gates till after half past two, 
so that there was more than an hour allowed for the show to 
the outsiders. 


And a charming show it is! The flowers that almost 
fill the carriages are alone worth a journey to see. Their 


sweet breath is wafted on the warm air through the open 
windows. Lilies -of - the-valley here, magnificent 
there —the palest pink of La France, or the delicate 
yellow of Maréchal Niel, or the rich red of the old damask ; 
and then a great cluster of carnations, sometimes of that 
wonderful new variety the Malmaison, with many of its 
separate blooms as large round as a wine-glass’s brim, and with 
a dainty pink shade in its crumpled white folds. ‘The scent 
of the orchids is too fine to pass far, but their refined aristo- 
cratic beauty is incomparable. More flowers appear on the 
trains, on the bodices, on the fans of the various occupants 
of the carriages. It is almost an embarrassment of costly 
riches. Suddenly, one's eye lights on a great nosegay of 
field daisies, relieved by a few sprays of barley in the full 
green ear. It is like afresh young country beauty among 
the rouged and powdered belles of fashion. Carefully put 
together to group gracefully, and fall over here and there, 
it nevertheless brings a touch of artful simplicity into a 
luxurious scene. The gown with which these daisies were 
carried was of pink and green brocade; there was a mere 
shoulder-strap of a sleeve, covered with chains of the little 
daisies that hung far down over the arm. As usual, a number 
of the most original and successful Court gowns were turned 
out by “ the English Worth,” Mr. Joyce, at Russell and Allen's, 
who did no fewer than seventy fine gowns. Notwithstanding 
the fetters of the rigid regulations that control these costumes, 
the current changes of fashion are reflected. ‘Thus, one of 
Mr. Joyce’s most successful white gowns had a deep basque 
composed of a series of broad loops of white satin, each one 
edged with pearls. The petticoat had an embroidery at the 
foot and running partly up the side, of true lovers’ knots and 
streamers, all in pearls; and the white-brocade train was 
edged with clusters of feathers. 

One of the presentation dresses excellently showed the 
novelties of current fashion adapted to the special Court style. 
It was of white crépe de Chine, over silk, and was laced up 
the back. The bodice was finished with a bouillonée of crépe 
at the top; below that the crépe was folded in a number of 
very narrow folds from left to right ; then three or four broad 
folds partly overlapped those from right to left; the whole 
ending under a sash of the same laid round the waist, and below 
that came a basque edging of a full deep frill, following the 
hip line. The silk train fell from one shoulder, and was trimmed 
with a trail of crépe and large clusters of double hawthorn 
blossom. Perhaps the most unique of Mr. Joyce's gowns was 
one of white satin having exquisitely painted on the tablier 
clusters of big pale poppies. Round the foot of this front was 
a very full ruche of pinked silks in all the colours of the 
painting, delicate pink, green, blue, and white, and over that 
fella fringe of crystal beads, interposed in which were bands 
of large imitation jewels at every few inches distance. The 
bodice of this had a berthe of beads, and a pointed band round 
the hips, on which poppies were painted to match the front, 
and a deep basque of pleatings of white crépe de Chine. 

Among the crowd of bared necks glittering with diamonds, 
the high bodices made in the regulation style were certainly 
not the least becoming. A royal blue velvet, with the heart- 
shaped opening filled in with white crépe de Chine, and out- 
lined with a series of beautiful brooches of whole pearls and 
diamonds, looked very handsome. So did a gold brocade, with 
a trail of real old Brussels point from the left shoulder to the 
right side of the waist, caught there with mauve orchids, and 
a petticoat of mauve satin, draped with net embroidered with 
gold. A peculiar effect was produced on a pale-green brocade 
dress by a quantity of gold gauze being gathered up so as to 
stand out almost like wings (only that they came in the front) 
at each side of the heart-shaped opening. Another high bodice 
of a pale pink-and-white brocade had two rows of large diamond 
buttons, one row set down either side of the central stomacher 
of gold and embroidered passementerie. 

A very “smart set” patronise the yearly sale of the Royal 
School of Art Needlework. The patroness, Princess Christian, 
herself sells most industriously at a stall ; H.R.H. teok over 
her counter in one day nearly five hundred pounds. Perhaps 
the gathering was a little smarter than usual this year, 
because the school committee took the opportunity of present- 
ing a wedding gift to their royal patroness’s daughter. It 
consisted of a very handsome threefold screen in the Empire 
style ; the frame was a scroll of carved and gilded wood, and 
the panels were of gold silk, embroidered elaborately in many 
colours, with a flowering plant growing out of a great vase, 
and other designs. Mrs. Lowther, ina purple bengaline gown 
and a queer bonnet, with a wreath of yellow roses under the 
brim, made the presentation. The young bride-elect mur- 
mured her thanks, and Princess Christian said, as any other 
mother might do, “It is charming; and, fortunately, it will 
just suit the style of her drawing-room.” It was a pretty little 
informal ceremony. 

All the stalls were held by members of the committee. 
The lovely young Countess of Yarborough was one of them. 
She wore a pretty gown, with a Louis Quinze coat and skirt to 
match of mouse-grey corduroy cloth, and a vest of a very 
light floral brocaded silk. The Countess of Morley, who isa 
very active patroness of the school, wore light-grey cashmere ; 
and the Countess of Erne had on black silk with a long- 
tailed coat bodice, much trimmed with jet, and cut open in 
front, showing a three-quarter vest of pink covered with 
black net embroidered with pin-head jet beads. Countess 
Spencer's dress was of dark-heliotrope silk, brocaded with 
brown flowers and leaves, the vest and sleeves of heliotrope 
velvet. The three Princesses were among the most plainly 
dressed in the room. Princess Christian's dress was of black- 
striped grenadine, the full sleeves ornamented with three rows 
of pale-blue ribbon and intervening insertions of jet embroid- 
ered net, and a black net bonnet with forget-me-nots. Her 
two daughters were dressed alike, in the simplest of frocks in 
tussore silk, and broad-brimmed hats. 
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LITERATURE, 


GYPSY SORCERY. 
ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, 

Gypsy By Charles Godfrey Leland. (London: T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—There is no one better qualified to write on 
gypsy sorcery than Mr. Leland, who has known the Romany of 
three continents. He is the friend of the Coopers, the Buck- 
lands, the Stanleys who, when the gorse is in bloom, pitch 
their tents on Eps ym Downs and close by merry ‘Ampton ; his 
name is familiar to the Whartons, the Lovells, the Boswells 
in the long American summer, “jal apre the drom 

on the road) from Florida to Maine; be has “rak- 
(talked the black language) with the 


as “sat the diviners of a1 


who, 
(wander 
kered the kalo jib’ 
Rhagarin, who in Egypt sits, 
days, by the wayside, casting shells for auspices.” And is no 
he himself, as any Lovell or Boswell would tell 
chovihano (great wizard)? 

Already, in his two books on the 
n of their superst 


cient 


than once spoke 
, : 
spells tut in his ne 


more 
work, recently publish he has set 


himself deliberately to study this speci ydom, to 


3 current 
loctoring, love- 
philtering, and is this with him a 
mere idle task for a m r d y » of all men, best 
understands the " st Now that with 
ie explains in his 

of old faiths with 
the work of the collector 
from original 
who can 


collect “the customs among 


regards fortune-telli 


gypsies ¢ 
EV psi as 


other so 


Vuiule 
renerai eu ure ana 
Preface, | 
wonderful cel 
&. knowledge 
hat of the 
never supply facts. And 
the gypsies themselves, Mr. Leland 
all others who worked the 
hesitated to order to 
n. ‘The magic of the 
f that Shamanism 
rion—which prevailed in Chaldea of 
rnsecan races and the hill tribes of India. 
f to-day, as with the Accadian-Babylonians 
life and in death is the 
ct work of the spirits of ill, “ to ve driven away by songs 
burning of perfumes or evil-smelling drugs, 
i performing ceremonies” by drams and enchanted bells 
ali the gypsy speiis whether to 
isaster, to win a lover or ease the pains of child- 
th, to discover a hidden treasure or revenge an enemy, 
supernatural gifts or evade legal restriction, 
devil-doctoring. How much of this is 
deliberate swindling with the “ Romany chal” and the“ Romany 
dye” Mr. Leland knows well enough. But neither is he blind 
to the fact that underneath all the fraud and cheating there 
is often a certain suggestion of occult power—the gypsy’s 
inheritance from the early Shamans, who instinctively mastered 
mysteries which science is just beginning to unravel. And 
perhaps the most interesting portion of Mr. Leland’s work is 
that devoted to showing the relation between the world of 
magic in which primitive men dwelt and what he calls “the 
wider Wonderland of science.” 


of folklore, th min who se } 
not t 
and yet 


eritic 


have 
borrow in 
gypsies he 


one of the most 


With the g psies ¢ 
in the dawn of history, every evil in 


exorcism, 


cure disease or avert 


to obtain 
there is the same 


MISCELLANEOUS MINSTRELSY. 

One of the little books before us is a work of great origin- 
ality in substance, even though the form is borrowed, in some 
measure, from the past. Mr. John Davidson's “ Scaramouch in 
Naxos, and Other Plays” (Fisher Unwin) is a revival of the 
Elizabethan masque adapted to modern requirements. ‘The 
masyue was not intended as astock piece, but as the occasional 
amusement of a highly cultivated audience, and there is no 
reason why Mr. Davidson's charming pieces might not equally 
fulfil this mission, save the unanswerable one that the appeal 
of this class.of drama must ever be not to a public but toa 
court. Mr. Davidson is full of wit and humour, fancy and 
feeling, and the very rarity of such ascents into the higher 
regions of poetry as he makes in the last scene of 
“ Scaramouch ” creates an impression of reserved power. We 
shall watch his career with very considerable interest. Mr. 
R. H. Stoddard, already known as an American poet and 
historian (* The Lion's Cub, with Other Verse.” Elkin 
Matthews), is also adaptive and imitative, but much more 
so than Mr. Davidson. He shines most in versifying the 
ethical or amorous narratives or sentiments of Oriental 
poets, which he does excellently, and these pretty exer- 
cises fortunately constitute the larger part of a graceful 
rather than substantial volume. Another imitative bard is 
“ Ganymede,” who in his “ Temple of Fame ” (Griffith, Farran, 
Okeden, and Welsh) has achieved a creditable copy of no less 
exalted a model than “The Faérie Queene.” The other 
pieces are insignificant. The authors of “ A Vision of Barabbas, 
and other Poems" (Henry Frowde), and “ Hours of Insight,” 
by Miles Midwinter (Griffith, Farran, Okeden, and Welsh), 
have more claim on our respect than our admiration. Their 
poetical sensitiveness far exceeds their faculty of poetical 
expression. The author of “Snatches of World-Song,” by 
Arthur Welland (Aird and Coghill), on the other hand, 
has a real gift of music, and only wants themes worthy 
of it; while Mr. W. C. Dix (“My Lady Poverty, and other 
Verses,” Mowbray and Co.), has neither the themes nor the 
music. ‘There is always hope of a poet who can tell a tale 
quietly, tersely, and effectively, and this feat Mr. Rowe 
Lingston, author of “ Through Misty Veils" (Griffith, Farran, 
Okeden, and Welsh), in general but an average versifier, has 
undoubtedly achieved in his poem of “Sir Hugh.” A little 
piece in which Ocean explains to the naturalist his modus 
operandi in laying down shells is both original and pretty. 
Mr. C. A. Goff (Poems, J. Munday, Gravesend) lays the blame 
of his publication upon his friends. It follows that they 
should also have the praise, if any; but, unless the friends are 
very few, the dividends will be very small. 

We have reserved to the last the two most remarkable 
volumes before us, Mr. Davidson's excepted. In “ Sospiri 
di Roma” (Societa Laziale, Rome) Mr. William Sharp, like 
Paganini, “ fiddles on one string.” ‘The poet's one object is to 
give a living picture of the physical features of Rome and its 
environment, and this is achieved with a vividness, a power 
of photographic realisation, which we should have thought 
impossible, even with all the facility afforded by Mr. Sharp's 
vagrant and flexible rhymeless verse. It is a surprising tour 
de force. To establish Mrs. Dollie Radford’s claim to the rank 
of ‘poetess (* A Light Load.” Elkin Matthews), we need hardly 
look beyond the dedication of her tiny volume— 

The love within my heart for thee 
Before the world was had its bi 
It is the part God gives to me 
Of the great wisdom of the earth. 
It is almost a pity that this golden quatrain shonld not stand 
entirely by itself, but be a quotation from a longer poem 
occurring in the volume, and two of the most beautiful pieces 
have each a stanza too much. Remove the last stanza from 
“Two Songs” and “In the Woods,” and they will appear 
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absolutely perfect. But everywhere, perfect or imperfect, 
Mrs. Radford is the poetess, born not made. Whether giving 
utterance to the sweetest domestic feeling, or enkindled with 
enthusiasm for humanity, or painting Devonshire 
emulating Locker and Austin 
société, she is accompanied by the 


generous 
woodland or 
Dobson as a writer of rers de 

ppy natural music, sweet and simple as the 


moorland, or 


brook’s 
aud as inseparable from the conditions of her own 


xistence, 


JENNY LIND'S LIFE AS AN ARTIST. 
Vemoir of Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt. Wer Early Life 
and Dramatic Career, 1820 to 1851. By the Rev. Canon H. 
HMollandand W.S. Rockstro. ‘Twovols. (John Murray.) — 
ie long private life, esteeméd and beloved among us, of the 
Swedish lady whose advent in this country, forty-four years 


scott 


JENNY LIND. 

ago, was hailed with enthusiastic rapture, ended in November 
1887. Not only her physical gifts and talents as a lyric and 
dramatic singer, but also the singular moral grace of her 
personal character, accounted for Jenny Lind’s reception in 
1847. ‘Time has probably removed, in the minds of the younger 
generation, impressions which their elders might have trans- 
mitted, from contemporary experience, of the feeling in 
England at that period. It was a phenomenon of social 
history which has not been repeated, differing essentially from 
the widerenownand large pecuniary tewardsof someother female 
artists on the operastage. Jenny Lind’s voice, with her skill in 
her art and profession, may or may not have been excelled, in 
some features or attainments; and we cannot estimate the 
range of future capabilities and accomplishments of the same 
kind. But the ethical charm of ideal womanhood, in appar- 
ently perfect simplicity, with little of the outward adornment 
of mere beauty in her face and figure, could not be more 
strongly felt. “Das Ewig-weibliche zieht uns hinan”: this 
sentiment, rightly interpreted in its pure and high signific- 
ance as the worship of what is loveliest in the spiritual life 
of humanity, seemed to awake at her presence. ‘There may 
have been some degree of illusion, as there is, no doubt, 
in all similar adoring glorification of persons, or of 
admired objects in art or in nature; but the feeling was 
genuine, and was shared by the common people. We are 
quite sure that she, with the candid modesty and the true 
Christian humility that accompanied her other virtues, did 
not think herself better than most other women ; and we are 
happy to believe that, in all times and countries, there are 
many women quite as good, who are not worshipped or famous, 
and who have no extraordinary talent for winning public 
favour. Being what she 
was, however, and per- 
forming what she did 
with such brilliant effect, 
her biography will be 
read with much interest; 
and those who can, like 
ourselves, attest from 
personal recollection the 
triumphs of her career 
from 1847 to 1851, when 
she went to America, 
must be pleased with 
this exact history, 
carried to that point; 
while the authentic me- 
moirs of her childhood 
at Stockholm, and of her 
progress as an artist, 
gaining vast reputation 
in Germany and Austria 
during several years be- 
fore she came to London, 
will afford a profitable 
example. 

Canon Scott Holland, 
assisted by Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt and _ by 
many surviving friends 
of Jenny Lind with 
private letters and ex- 
tracts from diaries, has 
composed the strictly 
personal part of the 
narrative, while Mr. 
Rockstro, also with the 
aid of Mr. Goldschmidt, 
has compiled what 
seems a complete and 
minutely accurate statement of her engagements and per- 
formances as a singer and actress, with a judicious selection 
of the best critical notices she obtained. Those written 
by Herr Rellstab, at Berlin, the city which first stamped 
a mark of decisive approval on her performances. are still 
worthy of perusal, nor do they appear to us exaggerated 
in style or tone. Vienna and Munich, with scarcely less 
authority and with more ardent enthusiasm, pronounced 
their verdict in her favour. The years of her residence 
in Germany, following a long! apprenticeship in the college 
attached to the Royal Theatre of Stockholm and a pupil. 
age of ten or twelve months, in Paris, under Garcia's vocal 
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instruction, were eminently successful. She everywhere 
found good and true friends, among whom were ladies 
such as Madame Wichmann, at Berlin, Madame von Jager, 
at Vienna, and Madame von Kanlbach, at Munich, in a 
position to be useful to the young foreigner, while she corre- 
sponded faithfully with her guardian, Judge Munthe, and 
her friends the Lindblads, at Stockholm. Even without these 
guides and protectors, none of the commonly supposed perils 
or annoyances to her youth and sex in a theatrical career 
would ever have disturbed a life ruled by the highest and 
firmest principles of right behaviour, a feminine nature that 
vanity and coquetry never could approach. In the kindred 
spirit of Mendelssohn, Jenny Lind met an intellectual com- 
panion who would, if spared a few years longer, have combined 
his efforts with hers to raise the opera, from a refined artistic 
gratification, to the sublime mission of which the musical 
drama is surely capable—that of giving emotional expression, 
in a romantic and poetic form, to the highest ethical ideas. 

It is probable that the opportunity of taking part in this 
work, unlikely now to be attempted by composers or performers 
of opera, would have induced the exquisite songstress, the 
sympathetic, enthusiastic, actress of congenial virtuous cha- 
racters, to defer her retirement from the lyric theatre, which 
took place in 1849. Although, from that period, sacrificing 
the assured prospect of riches and increasing fame, she 
appeared only at concerts and oratorios, she never disapproved 
of the stage, as some religious persons do, but felt conscien- 
tiously averse to the impersonation of licentious or depraved 
characters. It was a loss to Art; but was not modern Art 
somewhat in fault? Who wonld have wished to see Jenny 
Lind in “ La Traviata” or some other figures, having seen her 
in the “ Alice,” in the “ Sonnambula,” or in the honest German 
maiden of “ Der Freischiitz ” ?—above all, having once heard 
her in the “Messiah”? It was better, perhaps, as it was. 
These volumes throw some light on her motives and opinions. 
They relate also, with sufficient detail, her business trans- 
actions with Mr. Alfred Bunn and with Mr. Lumley, 
showing the difference between a grasping bully and an 
honourable gentleman. Let us be permitted to add that it 
is gratifying to find the critical notices, in this journal, of 
Jenny Lind’s performances at Her Majesty's Theatre, in 1847, 
reprinted at full length, in preference to others. “The attitude 
of the Jllustrated London News towards the rival Italian 
Opera Companies,” says this book, “was marked by a strict 
impartiality, which some other journals of equally high repute 
were very far from imitating.” Now, the writer of those 
notices has long since died, but we hope long to deserve this 
praise ; and in “ real admiration for true genius,” past, present, 
or future, let us never be wanting—or in affectionate 


remembrance of Jenny Lind. 


MR. OSWALD CRAWFORD IN PORTUGAL. 

Round the Calendar in Portugal. By Oswald Crawford, 
C.M.G, (Chapman and Hall.)—The British Consul at Oporto 
is known in England as an accomplished literary scholar and 
critic ; he is author of some instructive essays on Portuguese 
history, romantic and dramatic poetry, social life, and com- 
mercial resources. His frank and sincere friendliness to that 
interesting country, where he has lived twenty years, should 
have secured Mr. Oswald Crawford against the insults of hot- 
headed political agitators during the late dispute about the 
East African frontier. If English books were understood in 
Portugal, this pleasant volume, an additional proof of his 
esteem for the better qualities of the nation and his admir- 
ation of the land, ought to conciliate the jealous patriotism of 
his neighbours. Only the northern provinces, between the 
rivers Douro and Minho and the mountains of the Spanish 
frontier, a region now easily accessible by railway from Paris, 
and within four days’ steam-ship voyage direct from England, 
are described in the present work. ‘Ihe climate, the landscape 
scenery, the character and manners of the peasantry, who are 
of a brave and sturdy Gothic race, the local traditions and 
quaint old fashions and customs in the rural districts, commend 
this sequestered corner of Western Europe to rare foreign 
visitors who may chance to have travelled that way. As an 
observant naturalist, the author has gathered much precise 
knowledge of the birds of passage, the feathered native tribes 
of woodlands and moorlands, the fish of the seacoast and of 
the streams, all the zoology, as well as the botany and the 
geology, of this attractive district. And he is minutely 
acquainted with the primitive, yet not unprofitable, methods 
of agriculture, and with all rustic business, including that 
of the vineyards, with the making of port wine. 

In order to present these topics as a connected series of 
views according with the changes of the seasons throughout 
the year, they are skilfully arranged in short treatises on the 
different aspects and experiences of a rural residence in each 
of the twelve months, beginning with springtime in March 
and ending in February after the mild winter of that climate. 
The country people, though backward and averse to modern 
improvements of husbandry, seem to be honest and civil folk ; 
but few English tourists are likely to speak their language 
and to become familiar, like Mr. Crawford, with their store of 
curious legends or the origin and significance of their ancient 
customs. Some of these may be traced to the Moorish con- 
quest, others to the remoter age of Roman colonisation ; and 
a classical scholar is often reminded of Virgil's Georgics by 
the rustic scenes and modes of industry. Northern Portugal 
is an idyllic, picturesque, calmly romantic, and variously 
beautiful tract of country, if our impressions be correct from 
reading this volume. It is elegantly printed, and is adorned 
with many fine process-plates, drawn by Miss Dorothy Tennant 
(Mrs. H. M. Stanley), Mrs. Arthur Walter, Miss Alice Woodward, 
and several other good artists. 

NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

“Eric Brighteyes,” by H. Rider Haggard (Longmans); “A 
Bundle of Ballads,” edited by Henry Morley (G. Routledge 
and Sons); “George Meredith: A Study,” by Hannah 
Lynch (Methuen and Co.); “ Younger American Poets, 
1830-90,” edited by Douglas Sladen (Griffith and Farran) ; 
“ Disarmed,” by Mr. Betham-Edwards (Methuen and Co.) ; 
“The Prince and the Page: A Story of the Last Crusade,” 
by Charlotte M. Yonge, third edition (Macmillan) ; “The 
Swordsman: A Mannal of Fence.” by Alfred Hutton 
(H. Grevil and Co.); “Count Campello and Catholic 
Reform in Italy,” by the Rev. Alexander Robertson (Samp- 
son Low and Co.); “A Cruise on Friesland Broads,” by 
the Hon. Reginald Brougham (Ward and Downey); “ At an 
Old Chateau,” by Katharine S. Macquoid (Ward and Downey) ; 
“Elisabeth of Roumania,” by Blanche Roosevelt (Chapman 
and Hall); “ Portraits and Autographs: an Album for the 
People” (Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand) ; “ Life of 
Nelson,” by Robert Southey “ National Library ” (Cassell's) ; 
“Three Weeks at Mopetown ; or, Humours of a Hydro,” by 
Percy Fitzgerald (Henry and Co.); “ Illustrations of David 
Kirkaldy’s System of Mechanical Testing,” by William G. 
Kirkaldy (Sampson Low and Co.) ; the “ Mignon Shakspere.” 
Vol. I[I. (Routledge) ; “ Amaryllis,” “The Pseudonym Library,” 
(T. Fisher Unwin) ; “ Khaled : a ‘Tale of Arabia,” by F. Marion 
Crawford, 2 vols. (Macmillan). 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
FOURTH NOTICE. 

Mr. Alma Tadema’s treatment of Mr. Arthur Balfour (143) 
in Gallery No. IL will be a great disappointment to 
those who imagined that this distinguished artist might with 
advantage turn himself to portraiture. The present achieve- 
ment suggests that not only has Mr. Alma Tadema failed to 
seize the leading characteristics of the Chief Secretary's face, 
but that he has travestied him in a fashion which would 
render him unrecognisable to friend or foe alike. One cannot 
but regret the time and labour thrown away upon the faultless 
painting of the bear-skin which covers the couch, and on the 
texture of the sitter’s clothes, and wish that some attempt had 
been made to translate for future generations the subtler traits 
of one who is at once a man of thought and a man of action. 
Sir F. Leighton’s portrait of Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford (648) 
is in many respects an excellent likeness; bunt its excessive 
smoothness would suggest that the sittings had been given 
some twenty years ago, before experiences of “ Old 
Japan” or the worries of the Office of Works had made 
furrows in Mr. Mitford's face. Mr. Frank Dicksee’s picture 
“ The Crisis” (115) is one of those harrowing sick-bed 
episodes of which there is a superabundance in this year’s 
exhibition. From a psychological point of view, it would be 
really interesting to know how many paintings dealing with 
these or kindred subjects were among the rejected pictures of 
the year. Does the choice of such episodes suggest that the 
artist's imagination can only be kindled by stimulants, or 
does he suppose that the public taste is so jaded that it requires 
to be stirred by scenes like these? Apart from this consider- 
ation, the picture is deserving of much praise; and it is 
only fair to the artist to say that he has chosen a moment 
when hope seems reviving in the husband's heart as he watches 
his peacefully sleeping sick wife. Like Mr. Luke Fildes’s 
greater picture, it aims at analysing feelings, not at merely 
reproducing figures. 

Mr. John M. Swan’s “ African Panthers ” (110) is, in many 
respects, one of the most successful works in the exhibition. 
The blue, warm grey light of the scene is suggestive of a 
tropical night on which these animals would watch for 
their prey, and the artist has caught the mixture of craft and 
supple strength in the crouching beasts with wonderful per- 
ception. Mr. J. S. Noble’s “Old Veterans” (103) is another 
excellent specimen of animal-painting: the old grey horse 
standing among the hounds has as much worn-out dignity and 
pathos as may be found in Landseer’s work. Another notably 
clever picture in this room is Mr. Hope M‘Lachlan’s “ Martonby 
Marsh ” (176), or any other place in the fen district, as seen in 
an autumn night, ‘“ when the moor is dark beneath the moon,” 
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last pale beam of even.” Properly 
to appreciate this really poetic land- 
scape, it should be viewed from a 
distance, and perhaps looks its best 
if seen from the Water-colour Room. 
Mr. Ouless’s portrait of Lord Edward 
Spencer Charchill (126) is perhaps 
his best work of the year, for it is 
comparatively free from his charac- 
teristic defects, and does not aim too 
high. Mr. Sant’s “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” (111) is perhaps a trifle 
too “ladylike,” but it is skilfully 
painted ; while Mr. J. J. Shannon’s 
Mrs. George Coats (141), in a grey 
dress against a blue background, and 
Mr. Pettie’s Mrs. Shaw (171) show 
more than usually well the contrasted 
aims and methods of the younger 
and older school of portrait-painters. 
Among the landscapes in this room, 
Mr. G. H. Boughton’s “ Winter 
Nightfall among the Marshes ” (152) 
should be compared with Mr. Bel- 
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grave’s treatment of a similar scene, 
but at a less glacial period. Both 
works show considerable sympathy 
with nature, and are painted in good 
style, the water in Mr. Belgrave’s 
picture being as good as the snow 
and ice in Mr. Boughton’s. Mr. 
Alfred East’s “ Reedy Mere and Sun- 
lit Hills” (142) deals with a similar 
subject, and is delicate in colour. 
Mr. Charles M. Hardie’s “ Deaf 
Postillion” (116) has as much true 
humour combined with excellent 
painting as Mr, F. D. Millet’s “ The 
Widow ” (162) has of false senti- 
ment and Chippendale furniture. 
The lady seems equally troubled by 
the relative disproportion of her 
child to the orange he is about to 
attack, as with the carelessness of 
the parlour-maid in allowing her 
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silver to look like pewter. 
Of the pictures reproduced 
on the present occasion, several 
have already been described 














in previous notices. Mr. 
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| “if iE \ = Stanhope Forbes’s_ single 

Wy. contribution to the exhibi- 

“ was/ f tion is inspired by the 

Sg Salvation Army (1118), of 

| uggt) which the soldiers are 
‘ ; j Zp engaged in a religious struggle with the 
—- y by | sailors of some southern port. ‘The chief fault 
i cy vA f we should be inclined to attribute to this 
is “i ap Ff - | U powerful drawing is that its sombre colouring 
al 1A causes us to miss the ruling idea of the move- 
— 72 r:) ment, which is that the poor and hard-worked are 
Pah Z a not to find life on earth uniformly dull and grey. 
; - < Ve A higher sentiment, as well as a deeper chord, is 
i . 4 f touched by Mr. Arthur Hacker's “Christ and the 
. , = Magdalene” (1086), of which the pathos is true 
ss ; and direct. Upon what authority the artist takes 
oe i Se back our Lord to His father’s workshop in 
== nl Nii P s ~ = Nazareth after the commencement of His ministry, 
. —s we do not know, but the idea of the Magdalene 
a having followed Him to His home, and there 
a — = poured out the story of her wrongs and sin, is 











“SAUL AND DAVID.”—BY ERNEST NORMAND. 


powerfully wrought out in the picture. Mr. Ernest 
Normand turns to Browning's conception of Saul— 
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“ PROSCRIBED: AN INCIDENT IN THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION, 1796."°—BY H. GILLARD GLINDONI. 


‘“ UNINVITED GUESTS.”—-BY W. DENDY SADLER. 
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“ VICTIMS.”—BY A. J. ELSLEY. 


By permission of Messrs. Grover and Co., Nottingham. 





Thro’ my hair 
The large fingers were pushed, and he bent back my head with kind power, 
All my face back, intent to peruse it, as men de a flower. 

Mr. Lance Calkin shows a great advance on his previous 

work with his village scene, in which the regimental piper, 

in his gay uniform, is marching along the street to the well- 

known air of “The Campbells are Coming” (285). Mr. T. B. 

Kennington is true to his love for street life and town arabs, 

of whom he gives an over-neat group before a toy-shop (527), 

which supplies them with food for wonder and desire. Mr. 

H. G. Glindoni is equally constant in his preference for 
Directory costumes and the stirring incidents of the French 

Revolution. In his “Proscribed” (587) we have all the 

requisite ingredients of an interesting genre picture—the 

insolent representatives of the dominant faction, the proud 
woman affecting composure and disdain, and the object of the 
domiciliary visit behind the screen, with sword drawn, debating 
whether resistance or flight offers the best chance of escape. 

Mr. Yeames, who this year is more numerously represented 

than usual, has also found a subject in France, but at a 

more peaceful time and under happier conditions. A 

careful, well-arranged study of the stately nave of 

Rouen Cathedral allows the introduction of the enfans de 

cheur, under the charge of their chanoine. Mr. Arthur J. 

Elsley’s “ Victims” (1156)—not altogether to be pitied—and 

the Hon. John Collier's portrait of his father-in-law, Professor 

Huxley (33), speak for themselves, and the latter will speak 

to many as a genial rendering of a face full of good nature as 
well as of sound sense. 
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“SOLDIERS AND SAILORS—THE SALVATION ARMY, 1891.’’—BY STANHOPE A. FORBES. 





By permission of Messrs, Arthur Tooth and Sons. 
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“CHRIST AND THE MAGDALENE.’’—BY ARTHUR HACKER. “ MARY.’’—BY W. MOUAT LOUDAN. “A MODERN ST. FRANCIS.”—BY J. B. BURGESS 
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“THE CAMPBELLS ARE COMING.’’—BY LANCE CALKIN. “LES ENFANTS DE CHEUR.’—EY W. F. YEAMES, R.A, 
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THE JOCKEYS OF TO-DAY. 

In reading a brochure upon the rise of horse-racing in this 

country, and of the early years of the horse-breeder and the 


upon an instruction delivered by 





horse-dealer, I came recen 
a trainer to his pupils which would point to the fact that 
horse-riding as it was and horse-riding as it is are vastly 
different things, and instructive to consider. The direction 











that I refer to, which in those ms to have contained 
he w ut , yship rt and in these words 

If a horse h tates, all rate him with a terrible voyce, and 

8 with a | +k upon the head between 

t ears st 1 th irring place three or four 

8 th rafter another as fast as your legs 

Aik \\ ot tn 

1 re ) and the 

i 3 3 out that it 

4s wed it dawn of 

t has n a hundred 

\ s I that ulay relates, 


wile, the 
four of the 











N 3 ses, rode forth im pe s and cymbals to 

‘ r Lissance in Newm et e creation afresh of the 

coursing and the cockpit ra and ioting which 

in thos lays disting la hat w id most 
i ris Tt th ith and its patrons 

I 13, OF t bru ty and the ignorance 

the earlier ( that iu ithe sage of Fleet Street to 

is 8 id mea in his dictionary “ Jockey, a 

f Ar el who would avow that there 

I rt ‘ iy tl ceys ot t »-day would be 

" ) ac! it must be admitted that for the main part the 

horsem f the modern Newmarket are honest and right- 

headed, while of their ability and their brilliancy in the 

saddle ther n be no two opinions Writers there are who 

it none of our time are comparable at all to Chifney 

ru e, to Robinson or Batler, but these /audatores tem poris 

are overweighed by the majority, who, granting much 

i said of the riders of the past, agree that more 

ca vritten of those of to-day, of their skill, their patience, 

uigment, and their victories. True it is that many 

mspects f the art are ¢ inged, that the horsemen of the 

day are not called upon to show the endurance or to undergo 

fa rT j 1 and undergone by those about whom the 


traditions exist; that they would stand aghast were they asked 


t us Frat Butl ind to ride eight four- 
heats and sixty-four miles in all as a day's 
c they presented with the historic 
cou if five-pound notes which the Duke of 
Grafton gave John Day; or the fifty pounds which 


caused the retirement from Newmarket of Lord 
Airlie, as one who encouraged extravagance and 
profligacy among the jockeys who served him. We 
have changed all this, and the modern riders 
stand marked as men who make fortunes quickly ; 
who are the idols of the people, whose words are 
as pearls to certain that sit at their feet, to whom 
the Kalends of June, in lieu of the Ides of March, 
bring forth a great procession of the Equites, who 
retire early with big fortunes or disappear intoa 
Inxurious obscurity, as the Jockey Club gives its 
piacet or its non place t 

Now that George Fordham rides no more, John 
Osborne is rightly the father of all modern jockeys. 
Truly has it been said of him, “ He is fit to lead 
the way as an admirable horseman and as the 
owner of a character which is above suspicion.” 
Coming from the North, of the great band of 
skilled riders whose early homes were Middleham 
Moor, Hambledon, Whitehall, and the other northern 
training grounds, Osborne took his earliest gallops 
in the company of Marlow, Charlton, Day, Butler, 
Alderoft, and Templeman; while in 1857 he won 
his first Two Thousand on Manganese, and was 
stamped among the leading dozen whose names 
are the property of the people. From that time 
onwards success followed him. He rode a magni- 
ficent race when Pretender beat Pero Gomez by a 
short head, and such a victory is perhaps the 
greatest of the many great triumphs of which the jockey 
boasts. His Leger victory of 1863 caused it to be said of 
him and his horse that “ Under the saddle was a great race- 
horse, and on the saddle was as good a man as ever came out 
of the North.” In this race and in the Derby afore-mentioned 
Osborne showed that marvellous power of finishing which has 
distinguished him all through his career, and has earned him 
the title of the “ Pusher”; and his subsequent victories on 
Bendigo, Stoneclink, Gloriation, Bothwell, Prince Charlie, 
Camballo, and Ayrshire have stamped him, beyond all dispute, 
as a great master in an age of great horsemen. For many 
years he has devoted much of his time to training at Tup- 
gill, Middleham, and, while he is not often seen in the saddle 
now, he bas a host of admirers, and can give many a youngster 
the go-by, despite his nine-and-fifty years 

With John Osborne one may well couple Tom Cannon, 
marking them as the new Dioscuri. It would be a safe state- 
ment to say that Cannon is the finest living rider. He was 
born at Windsor some forty-six years ago, and began his racing 
career in John Day's stable at Danebury. He was taught to 
ride with such pupils as Daley, George T’ordham, and Archer ; 
but he soon proved that, as a rider of two-year-olds, he had no 
superior. He won many races for John Day, the best of them 
all, in his opinion, and that of his friends, being the race for 
the trainer's pretty daughter. His sons have taken very kindly to 
the saddle, and it is a pretty fact to state that one of them was 
called Mornington, insomuch as at the hour of his birth his 
father was steering that horse home to victory, winning the 
Great Metropolitan on the next day. Among his chief suc- 
cesses must be numbered his Derby on Shotover, his St. Leger 
on Robert the Devil, the Oaks on Brigantine, Marie Stuart, 
Geheimniss, and Busybody, the Ascot Cup twice on Isonomy, 
and his magnificent finish on Crafton in Paradox's Two Thou- 
sand Guineas. 

A critic of jockeys, comparing Cannon and John Watts, has 
said : “ As Cannon excels in nursing one youngster, so does his 
quondam relative and apprentice excel in hustling another 
through a crowd, so that he has been ranked only second to 
Archer, in a tight place, by good judges.” For lightness of 
hand Watts is second only to Cannon, and he rides any horse 
inany mood with equal nerve and dash. ‘The first big race 
won by this jockey was the Cambridgeshire of 1881 on 
Foxhall, in which he considers himself lucky, since Fordham 
should just have won on Tristran. He has won the Derby 
twice, and the Leger three times—on Ossian, The Lambkin, 
and Memoir. He has also won the Oaks three times, and 
every classic race save the Two ‘Thousand, which he ardently 
hopes to win yet. He finds keeping down to Sst. 9lb. a 
troublesome business, for his normal weight is 9 st. 21b., and, 
as he says, “it is difficult work to get the odd seven pounds 
down.” ‘There are no two opinions, however, about the 
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brilliancy of John Watts as a horseman, or that he owes most 
of his success to Tom Cannon. 

Fred Webb is practically the pupil of Mr. Robert Peck. He 
is noted as a very brilliant rider over a six-furlong course, nor 
is he deficient in strength or endurance. It has been said of 
him that his riding is more like that of Fred Archer than that 
of any other jockey. He rode Minting in the famous race for 
the Jubilee Stakes, and he won the Portland Stakes on Donovan ; 
but it is his misfortune, and not his fault, that he has not been 
returned as the winner of any classic race since Doncaster's 
Derby, for judges consider him one of the most brilliant and 
finished horsemen that we have. He married the danghter of 
Mr. Tim Jefferson, the trusty friend of Mr. Robert Peck, and 
would be a happy man were not his weight a misery to him ; 
for he suffers from fatty degeneration, and trains only with 
tears and groaning. It is for this reason that we see him in 
the saddle so rarely now. 

George Barrett and his brother Fred are two jockeys who 
made their success very early in life. George Barrett won his 
first victory when he was only fourteen years old, and among 
his most famous wins must certainly be numbered his success 
on Ormonde for the Two Thousand Guineas. He is a very 
zealous rider—so zealous, in fact, that his license has been in 
danger once or twice on the score of foul riding, but no one 
has ever accused him of any dishonest practice. Fred Barrett 
began to ride in 1882, and he won his first Derby in his seventh 
season, scoring on Ayrshire in 1888. In that year he headed 
the winning list with a total of 108 wins, among which were 
some smart and very creditable victories. It should be men- 
tioned that the Barretts hail from Suffolk, and that both of 
them are very fond of shooting and hunting. 

The brothers Loates are the next on the list, and may be 
coupled together as a pair of remarkably clever young men. 
Tom Loates, the younger, is an especially brilliant rider, but 
at the moment, owing to a little difference with the Jockey 
Club, he is taking a vacation whose end it is impossible to 
foresee. It should be mentioned that he has headed the 
winning list for the last two years, and has ridden largely for 
the Duke of Portland, for whom he has won the Derby and 
many other big prizes. Sam Loates rode Harvester when that 
capricious performer ran a dead-heat for the Blue Ribbon, and 
he too has won many of the classic races. 

tobinson was a pupil of Cannon’s, but he has lately taken 
to training, and is trainer to Lord Gerard. Among his achieve- 
ments must be numbered the sensational Leger of 1887, when 
Kilwarlin was left at the post, and lost nearly a hundred yards 








SKELETON OF HERMIT, WINNER OF THE DERBY IN 1867. 


at the start, the horse finally winning with some ease. In the 
season of 1888 Seabreeze stood Robinson in good stead, and he 
did some excellent work for the confederacy which Captain 
Machell guided. He is altogether a clever and strong rider, 
although he is not seen so frequently in the saddle nowadays, 
his occasional appearances being made for Jewitt’s stable. 

Fagan is also among the North-countrymen. He is not 
often seen in the South, but owing to the accident to H. 
Morgan, at Lincoln, he is getting all the riding for Enoch’s 
stable, and should do well this year. For nearly twenty years 
he has been with William I’Anson, at Malton. 

Liddiard came into prominence last year as the rider of that 
disappointing horse Surefoot in the Derby ; and, though much 
blamed at the time, the subsequent running of that tricky 
animal proved that no blame could be attached to the jockey, 
who is a strong rider, and one who should do well this year. 
He rides largely for the Lambourne stable. 

Rickaby is one of the youngest riders that we have. His 
father was private trainer to Mr. Popham, and trained Wild 
Dayrell intoa Derby winner. This jockey learned to ride under 
the tuition of Alf Saddler, and made his début in 1885, when 
his light weight got him plenty of work. It is generally said 
of him that he is made of steel, and his friends maintain that 
he will do great things as experience grows upon him.—P. 


HERMIT’S SKELETON. 

On the death, last year. of the famous racehorse Hermit, 
winner of a memorable Derby in 1867, his owner, the Right 
Ifon. Henry Chaplin, M.P., caused the skeleton to be scien- 
tifically and artistically mounted by Mr. Rowland Ward, of 
166, Piccadilly, Fellow of the Zoological Society, and pre- 
sented it to the Royal Veterinary College in Camden Town. 
The hide and the hoofs of the noble animal were also con- 
verted, with silver mountings, into beautiful and interesting 
memorials. Hermit was foaled in 1864,and attained the age 
of twenty-six. 


+ 


Sir Richard Quain’s address. on May 14, to the students at 
University College—the Alma Mater where, half a century 
ago, he began his own distinguished medical career—was 
enlivened by personal anecdotes told with native wit, and, as 
the principal of the college described it, “ with a fine Milesian 
brogue.” Begging his hearers to carry a cheerful face into 
sick-rooms, he told them how, on one occasion, when still very 
young, and left in charge of a-serious case, he so greatly felt 
the responsibility of his position that the patient's husband, 
in thanking him for his anxiety, besought him not to let it be 
so evident to the sufferer, who had already mistaken him for 
the undertaker ! 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 

Under the title of “ A Summer School of Art and Science” (or 
what I might designate “ Science Studies for Holiday Hours”), 
my friends Professor P. Geddes, of Dundee, and Mr. J. Arthur 
Thomson, of Edinburgh, have for some years past arranged 
and carried out a most novel programme of lectures and 
practical teaching in scientific subjects in the Scottish capital. 
Oxford and Cambridge know this practice under the name of 

Vacation Courses,” and the whole movement is an attempt 
to carry out studies in higher education under a pleasant yet 
systematic régime. The University summer gathering at 
Chautauqua, in the United States, partakes of a similar cha- 
racter to the Scottish gatherings. What the authors of the 

heme propose is to conduct educational studies on the broad 
| 


principle of uniformity in geology, which principle takes as 


its motto the axiom that “the present is the key to the past. 






Students are invited to make themselves familiar with the 
present work-a-day world; to study its animal and plant 
life; to gain some idea regarding man as the social unit; 
and to know, in short, how the whole social fabric is main- 
tained. This illustratestheSpencerian maxim—that preparation 
in biology is the best and only adequate training for enabling 
us to understand ourselves, our neighbours, and the world in 
which we dwell. When once we have grasped the idea of 
the present order of affairs, we can then tackle the question 
of the past order of things. ‘The present of life and nature is 
an evolution from the past, and we can only interpret tl 
past intelligently from and by our knowledge of present-day 
science. Suchis the reasonable attitude of Professor Geddes 
and Mr. Thomson, and they ask for students who shall 
pleasantly employ the vacation-time in laying a foundation 
for a knowledge of life at large, and of humanity in particular. 





rom a time-table for August 1891, which Professor Geddes 
publishes in his programme, I find that the students, who are 
to assemble in Edinburgh, will attend a lecture on * Social 
Science” from 9 to 10a.m. From 10.15 to 12.30 they will be 
occupied in the studio designing “ ty; es and stages of human 
development,” and engaged in other art work, such as “the 
decoration of the lecture-room itself”; while between the 
last-named hours also the work of the Seminar will be carried 
on, to accustom the students “to the methods of collective 
and personal study customary in the historical and the 
economic ‘Seminar’ of most foreign Univer- 
sities.’ The course of general biolog too, will 
be conducted in the forenoon. ‘Then comes an in- 
terval for bathe, lunch, and rest. From 1.30 to 
3.45 the students go back to studio and Seminar, 
and the classes and demonstrations in zoology and 
botany will proceed. Students will thus specialise 
either the studio and Seminar or economic and art 
side of the instruction, or devote themselves to the 
study of animal and plant life. Nor is this all. 
They will go down to Granton, on the Firth of 
Forth, and study zoology practically in the Marine 
Station there, supplementing the knowledge of tlie 
class-room by a practical knowledge of life under 
the microscope and as it can be dissected and 
anatomised. And the creature comforts of the 
students are to be also duly supervised. Men 
students are to be boarded in a University hall, 
and lady students in a separate hall, at the modest 
minimum rate of a guinea a week; while the 
class ticket, admitting to all the courses, may be 
had for three guineas. 











When one has perused the neatly printed pro- 
gramme of this attempt to inaugurate * Experi- 
mental Studies in Higher Education,” and to carry 
out these studies pleasantly and practically, it is 
almost possible to conceive that a novelist like Mr. 
sesant might indite a second “* Monks of Thelema” 
on suchatheme. There is the pleasant gathering 
of men students and girls, all eager and intent on 
the Higher Knowledge ; there is the beautiful city 
of Edinburgh, radiant in the August sunshine; 
there is the glistening Firth of Forth, with the 
Fife hills and woods on the other side; and there are the 
pleasant excursions here and there to the classic grounds near 
the city. Truly August 1891 may be a halcyon month to the 
students who come to sit at the feet of the instructors who are 
to aid them in making an orderly system of the knowledge of 
mankind. 


The real educational value of such vacation courses of 
instruction, to my way of thinking at least, is that of system- 
atising knowledge. We all learn “a lot of things,” as the 
schoolboy puts it, and each item may in itself be excellent 
and necessary enough, but few of us ever reach in our after- 
life that exact modelling of our facts and ideas into a com- 
prehensive and orderly system which is the characteristic and 
the pride of the truly cultured mind. Bricks are necessary to 
build a house; but, as they are delivered on the ground by 
the tilting of the cart, they are simply an ill-ordered mound 
of stones. When the builder arranges them in tiers to form 
walls and windows, we recognise their true relation to each 
other in the shape of the harmonious structure they go to com- 
pose. What Professor Geddes and Mr. Thomson and their friends 
wish todo for human knowledge is to play the part of the 
builders to the bricks which students possess in the shape of 
facts and ideas. This, I take it, is really what we want in 
education everywhere. 


A Liverpool correspondent sends me a piece of unconscious 
humour, which I feel in duty bound to reproduce here. An 
anonymous writer, in a letter to the Lirerpool Mercury on the 
subject of a cure for influenza (inhaling the fumes of burning 
sulphur), gravely asserts that the disease is caused by 
“animalcule ” (a fine old word, like “ that blessed Mesopo- 
tamia”’) “ lodging in the throat, and living on the juices (s/c) 
of it.” This is real humour; but better follows: “I have 
lived in Russia,” says the writer of the letter to the Mercury, 
“and have been familiar with the disease on the 
spot. It is caused by animalcule, generated betweeen 
the bark and the wood of their firewood. When 
these billets of firewood are laid on the fire the germs 
of disease are warmed into life, and float off upon the air to 
spread the disease wherever the wind carries them. The reason 
of the disease being more virulent this year is that, in conse- 
quence of the long severe winter, a greater demand has been 
made on firewood, and in many instances the rotting and 
decaying timber at the bottom of the stack has been drawn upon 
to a larger extent than in a mild season.” Anythi 
delicious than this paragraph I have not read for many and 
many a day. The poor “animalcule ” placed on the fire 
should have been cremated ; but no, they live to fly off into 
the air, and we—well, we live and learn how some folks can 
make a theory out of moonshine and cobwebs. 
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Obtained the Highest Awards wherever shown. 
GOLD MEDALS. 

















«GRAND PRIX. 
t WEDDING PRESENTS. 
; TABLE DECORATIONS A SPECIALTY. 


TWELVE DINNER AND DESSERT TABLES ON VIEW, 
Set out complete in the Latest Fashions. 


SERVICES. 


ee ie PLAIN. ENGRAVED. 





Manufactory, Stourbridge. 


RICHLY CUT BOWL, 
Mounted on a Gilt Stand, for Flowers, and a Silver Plated Lining for Ferns, SAMPLES OF SERVICES SENT ON APPROVAL CARRIAGE PAID. 
height 7 inches. 36 each. Founded 131 Sears ago. 
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Paw EROS iN NEW CLOTH GOWNS, 
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eee ee 
: iat tie eee! SMART GOWNS IN. SILK, POPLIN, AND FOULARD, cd ONSET soveuriss 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, 





DRINK GEROLSTEIN mace SS AN INSPECTION INVITED. 


___And whisky after Dinner. ] RACE DRESSES, WEDDING FESTIVITIES, FETES, GARDEN PARTIES, Ro. | 


GEROLSTEIN C coy, 153, Cheapside. PATTERNS AND SKETCHES FORWARDED POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 134, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 











Ladies are Particularly CAUTIONED to be sure to ask for As the wonderful success this article has attained has induced 


many unprincipled persons to put up preparations which they 


rg 4 y 595 CALL “Glycerine and Cucumber,” but which in reality contain 
no cucumber at all, and are often poisonous compounds of 
lead and other minerals. 
It preserves the aren 
from the effects of the SUN, WIND, HARD 
WATER, &c., more effectually than any other 
Preparation. 


NO LADY WHO VALUES HER COMPLEXION should ever be without it, as it is INVALUABLE at all 
SEASONS of the YEAR for PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the SKIN. 


GENTLEMEN WILL FIND IT WONDERFULLY SOOTHING IF APPLIED AFTER SHAVING. 


BEWARE or insurious imitations.  BEETHAM’S ” *"*8*=ssttstss elatis srtzctasacres 


INVALUABLE FOR THE TOILET AND NURSERY. 








oa 


Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists. Free, for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers— 
M. BEETHAM AND SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 
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THE SALON. 
This year's Salon at e Palais de l'Industri¢ 
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>is only a great display 
everness with no pleasing object to justify it. 

In M. Checa’s picture of “The Huns” there is plenty of 
“go” and action about the figures, and of skill in the painting, 
but here and there the drawing is deficient and weak. 

The big “ Charge of Cuirassiers at Waterloo” by M. Rouffet, 
ther of those restless, wearisome paintings which if 
reduced to one tenth their size might possibly be interesting 

Facing Rouffet's “ Fin de l'Epopée” hangs the much-talked- 
of picture of Brooklyn Bridge by M. Renouf. The span of 
the bridge stretches right across the canvas. and the whole 
stands out dark against the evening sky behind 
here is a want of atmosphere in the picture, the presence of 
which would help to make it more impressive. 
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‘ribed and is so well known. He 
his ideal. and in view of so rare 
s, be pardoned if sometimes he 
Lagarde has a great deal of 
lifficult to avoid comparison 
» powerful rendering of the 
Détaille has sent nothing to this year’s exhibition, and 
Aimé Morot is also unrepresented, while Delahaye has only a 
small canvas of “Cambronne at Waterloo”; so that the 
rk is usually so distinctive a feature 
make but a poor show on the walls this year. 
Episode of the Battle of Woerth” is well realised 
and capable ; and Glazebrook’s picture of the sentinel, entitled 

* C'est l'Empereur !” is very popular with the public. 
Chevalier Taylor's picture of “The Last Communion” is 
hung » of the smaller galleries, and Brangwyn’'s 
nas also be en we l] placed ; vhile several other 
among them Mr. Swan—also send good work. 


ers, whose we 


Bontigny -* 


Burial at Sea 
vlish artists 
We have already said that the landscape-painters are, this 

very well re Harpignies has two pleasing 
landscapes, a sunrise and a sunset ; and there is a very power- 
ful study by M. Dupré, called “ Un Chemin, au Mesnil.” 

The two small but very charming landscapes of M. 
Pointelin are full of poetic feeling, and “ Les Regains” of 
M. Quignon isas strong and forcible, and as brilliant in colour, 
as anything he has ever done. M. Bompard has again, this 
year, two sunny Eastern There are a number of 
other talented works by Clary, Le Liepvre, Petitjean, Dufour, 
and others. 

One of the most striking portraits in the exhibition is 
Benjamin Constant’s likeness of his wife, which is his chief 
contribution this year. M. Doucet is also only represented 
each of which, however, is painted in a 
quite different style of technique ; but both show great power 
of characterisation combined with a true feeling for colour. 
Thereis one portrait by the deceased artist Chaplin; Collin’s 
and Munkacsy’s chief work is in the same department. 
Cormon’s portrait of Jerome is excellent in character but 
poor in colour. The names of Guthrie, Saintpierre, and 
Lambert by no means complete the list of those who have 
sent work of this class, did not the limits of space prevent 
our adequately dealing with their contributions. 

The sculpture this year is as plentiful as usual, and some 
of itis of very first-rate quality. The liberal patronage of the 
State and of other public bodies enables French sculptors to 
undertake much more ambitious work than their English 
brethren usually care to venture on. The Diana of Falguiére 
is the most admirable example of this artist’s work that 
we have seen for some time. The graceful pose has been 
charmingly rendered. 

We seem to remember having seen the original design for 
the colossal bronze statue of Danton by Paris, as also that of 
Richer’s “ Premier Artiste.” There is a seated statue of the 
Princess of Wales, which, considering that it was chiefly done 
from photographs, as we are told, and that the artist only saw 
his sitter once for half an hour, is an excellent likeness, 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated May 26. 1887), with two codicils (dated 
March 14 and 23, 1889), of Mr. Crumpton John Nunn, of the 
firm of Buckley and Nunn, of Bourke Street, Melbourne, 
Australia, and 28, Paternoster Row, who died on March 29, at 
Bath, was proved on May 11 by Francis Crumpton Nunn, the 
son, Charles Nunn, the brother, Joseph Milsted, and Frederick 
surton King, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £152,000. The testator gives all his fur- 
niture and effects, £8000, and his leasehold house, Eastnor, 
Sydenham, to his wife, Mrs. Helen Nunn; he also gives he 
£5000 per annum during life or widowhood, and £3000 per 
annum inthe event of her marrying again; £8000 each to 
his brothers, Charles and Philip Henry ; £250 to the Royal 
National Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor; and legacies 
and annuities to his executors, cousins, and the sisters of his 
wife. The residue of his real and personal estate in England 
and Australia or elsewhere he leaves, as to two fifths, to each 
of his sons, Francis Crumpton and Percival John ; and, as to 
one fifth, to his daughter, Adelaide Mary. 

The will (dated May 30, 1890), with two codicils (dated 
July 15, 1890, and Feb. 3, 1891), of Mr. William Murray, late 
of Mastrick and Woodside House, in the county of Aberdeen, 
and of Mastrick Hall, Branksome Park, Bournemouth, who 
died on March 5, was proved on May 12 by David Littlejohn, 
Stephen Goodbrand, John Murray, the son, William Mowat, 
the Rev. John Wylie Rodger, and Alexander Gauld, the execu- 
tors, the value of the personal estate in the United Kingdom 
amounting to upwards of £135,000. The testator leaves to his 
wife, Mrs. Mary Stephen or Murray, the alimentary life-rent 
use of his estate of Mastrick, of a house in Aberdeen, with the 
furniture and effects, of £5000, and of his shares in the North 
of Scotland Bank ; on her death, the said estate, house, and 
furniture, sum of £5000, and half of the bank shares are given 
to his son John, and the other half of the bank shares to his 
son James. He also leaves some heritable property at Inverurie 
to his son John, and some heritable property at Aberdeen, 
Inverurie, and Dundee, and his Bell’s Shipping Shares, to his 
son James ; £1000 to the Deacon’s Court of the Free Church 
of the burgh of Woodside, Aberdeenshire, to be invested, and 
the income applied in supplementing the income of the minister 
of the said church ; £500 to the magistrates and the minister 
of the Free Church of the said burgh, to be invested, and the 
income distributed among the deserving poor of the said 
burgh ; £14,000 to his daughter Mary; £12,700 to his 
daughter Annie; his wines and consumable stores at 
Mastrick Hall, and the cash on current account at his 
Bournemouth bankers (subject to the payment of certain 
debts and a legacy to one of his executors) to Mrs. Jane Ellen 
East ; £30,000, upon trust, to pay £1000 per annum to Mrs. 
East, for life or widowhood, or while she continues to reside 
at Mastrick Hall, and, subject thereto, for his grandson, 
William Murray (the son of his son James) ; Mastrick Hall, 
with the furniture and effects, horses and carriages, upon 
trust, to permit Mrs. East to occupy, use, and enjoy the same, 
and then for his said grandson William Murray ; £5000, upon 
trust, to pay £150 per annum to the Rev. John Wylie Rodger, 
for life, then £100 per annum to his wife, Mrs. Matilda 
Rodger, and on the death of the survivor of them for his son 
James ; and other bequests. The residue of his estate is to be 
equally divided between his sons John and James. 

The Irish probate of the will (dated April 1, 1879), with three 
codicils (dated Aug. 7, 1880; June 13, 1882; and June 6, 1884), of 
Mr. Richard Cane, late of St. Woolstans, county of Kildare, and 
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WHAT LONDON AND NEW YORK SAY OF IT. 
(BREAKFAST) | | BLOSSOMS. | 


“Chief among tiie fashionable scents is *Crab Apple Blossoms,’ a delicate perfume of 
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highest quality : one of the choicest ever produced.”—Court Journal, 
a Put up in 1, 2, 3, and @ ounce Bottles. 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
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“Tt would not be possible to conceive of a more delicate and delightful perfume than the 
*Crab Apple Blossoms,’ which is put up by the Crown Perfumery Company, of London, It 
has the aroma of spring in it, and one could use it fora lifetime and never tire of it.” 


New York Observer. 
“Tt is the daintiest and most delicious of perfumes, and in a few months has superseded all 
others in the boudoirs of the grandes dames of London, Paris,and New York.”’—The Argonaut. 
“Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that delicious perfume, *Crab-Apple 
Blossoms,’ of the Crown Perfumery Company, should procure also a bottle of their 
* Invigorating Lavender Salts.’ By leaving the stopper out fora few moments a delightful 
perfume escapes, Which freshens and purifies the air most enjoyably.”—Le Follet. 
Genuine only with Crown Stoppers as shown herewith. Reject Spurious Imitations. 
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177, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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LIGHT-BROWN GOD LIVER OIL 


Incontestably proved by Thirty-five Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 


THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 
IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
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blood and a properly nourished frame.’””— On Diet, in 
the “ Civil Service Gazette.” 
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adopted by Messrs. James Epps and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in Holland Street, Blackfriars, London.’— See Article in “ Cassell’s Household 
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now give an account of the process 
Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital, 

“The value of Dr. DE Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil as a therapeutic agent 1a number of disenses, 
chiefly of an exhaustive charac. -r, has been admitted by 
the world of medicine.” 


| Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 
“In Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous 
Disease, DR. DE JonGH's Light-Brown Oil 
greater therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver 
Oil with which I am acquainted.” 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“T consider Dr. De JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 


Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 
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Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210. High Holborn, London, W.C, 
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ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


PICTORIAL SPORTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 
By JOHN STURGESS. 
Suitable for framing. 

19 Prints. Post Free for Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Sent Abroad for P.O.0. for Three Shillings and Sixpence, 
or Foreign Stamps for Four Shillings. Apply to 
ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 
These are Artistic Sketches in Black and White, and look 
well when neatly Framed. Specimen Print Free. 

















NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


j For SPRAINS and 
ELLIMAN S CURBS, SPLINTS 
when forming, 


SPRUNG SINEWS, CAPPED HOCKS, OVER- 
REACHES, BRUISES and CUTS, BROKEN 
KNEES, SORE SHOULDERS, SORE THROATS, 
SORE BACKS, SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES 
IN DOGS, &c. 





“T think it very useful.” ; 
RUTLAND, Master of Belvoir Hounds, 


“ Indispensable in any stable, but espec ially 
in the stable of a Master of Hounds. 


FOR 
Master Bt enon Hounds, | HORSES, 


ROYAL carrun, 


“T have used it for some time past, and find A ND 


J } 
it very effic wious if properly applied.’ 'y- Utmay, f ‘ ee Ms. ; %y , 
‘.. WALTON KNOLLES, J Swain Eno v si bond reealiinn } 4 oan UM i\y = \e os!) 
Master of South Uni m Hunt (Treland), : . 
































“If used frequently no blistering required.” DOGS. From Mr. A. B. Sadler, Primrose Cottage From Mr. J. R. hre Stork House vr ) it 
W. N.C. MARSHALL. 7 Ae De SG * age, . J. R. Hump Ie YS, or ouse, From Mr, Albert Wetherell, Westwood Stables, 
Master of W. N. C. Marshall's Hounds. Newmarket. Lamborne, Berkshire. Beverley, Yorkshire 
Paes er Hitvaants face siediiahinn ta tans Sirs,—I have used your Embrocation for the Sims T have used your Fimbroecation for the 
: : ay ache cok kan come 2b _ last 10 years in my stables, and tind it most useful last 10 years, and think no stable should be with 
" S ( . a : in many ways. out the same. 
Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 2s , 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. A. B. SADLER, Trainer, J. R. HuMprureys, Trainer. ALBERT WETUERELL, Trainer. 
EM R ROCA ) ON, From Mr. Alfred Hayhoe, Palace House From Mr. W. Waterman, Willow Grove Mews, From Mr. John Coates, Hawthorn Villa, 
New aan ; Beverley. Sedgefield 
— Sirs,—I have used your Embrocation for many Sirs I e your Embroecation regularly in my 
Prepared only by Sirs,—Elliman’s Royal Emb tion is used in years, and po vs found it the best tl it shave st ible ind fin it " “ vy efficacious enna ~ pad 
my stables, I find it most cflicacion used both for sprains and bad throats, cuts, Wounds, bruises, &e. y 
ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, England ALFRED HAYHOE, Trainer, W. WATERMAN, Trainer. JOUN COATI rrainer, 
66 : : . 9 
nd it 1 will have, or 1 will have none,” % 
9 ® Act lV. Sc. 3 





Thoughts, like Snowflakes on some far-off Mountain Side, go on 
Accumulating till some great truth is loosened, and falls like an 
Avalanche on the Waiting World. 


. OUR SANITARY CONDITION. 


YESTERDAY, TO-MORROW, AND TO-DAY. 
Yesterday! is dead! To-morrow! is not yet born! To-day! is only yours! ‘‘ Say 
will you let it pass Useless away?” 

SANITARY ENGINEERING and the BLESSINGS of SANITARY PROGRESS. 
ENGLAND LEADS THE WAY IN ENGINEERING, AND YET IN SANITARY 
ENGINEERING AN ASIATIC COUNTRY LEADS THE WAY. 

[TN LONDON, in the second half of the Seventeenth Century, the death-ratu 


was 80 per thousand ; in the Fighteenth it had fallen to 50, in the first half of the Nineteenth to 25, and it is 
now down to 17} perthonsand. England, which has led, and still leads, the world in engincering ent rprise, and 
has been the source from which the blessings from sanitary progress have spread, should surely be the first in 
this. At present there is but one Professor of Sanitary Engineering, and it may surprise some of my hearers to 
learn he is in far-off JAPAN !!!—C. E. GRATTON on Sanitary Engineering, Architect, March 27, 1891. 









At present our Lawgivers do not see that the responsibilities of thoroughly qualified 
Plumbers are frequently more important than a Medical Practitioner's. 
wat Health Resort, what Watering Place, what Climate in the World 


could show results of Preventible Death like these -o the power of Sanitation IGNORANCE OF 
SANITARY SCIENCE, direct and indirect, Costs Threefold t amotnt of Poor Rate for the Country generally. 
** He had given as models of sanitation of adult life, well-constructed and well-kept prisons, where of those who 
cume in without well-developed disease, and not good lit aie, Ge death-rate did not exceed THREE IN 1000, 
In Stafford County Jail the death-rate had, during the last ten years, been actually less than one in every 


thousand—not a tenth of the death-rate of adult outsiders.’’—Inaugural Address by E. CHADWICK, C.B., on 

the Sanitary Condition of England. 

THE KING OF PHYSICIANS, PURE AIR JEOPARDY OF LIFE.-THE 
GREAT DANGER OF VITIATED AIR. 








| “ Former generations perished in venial ignorance of all sanitary laws. When Black Death massacred Hundreds 
} QAAY of Thousands, neither the victims nor their rulers could be accounted responsible for their slaught -r.’ Time 
f - \ rsp di ct age + don arate ena etry Teeny: smrtieg nese half, every drop of blood is more or less poisoned There 
is not re asmcttiegehes In yr afte: t has been traversed by poi mous blood nota pont but m t have suffered 
injury. ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT” is the best known remedy; it removes fetid or poisono r (the groun lwork of discase) from the b!ood by natural means, allays nervous excitement, 
depression, and restores the nervous system to its proper condition. Use ENO'S “FRI at SAL "T. “Tt is ple sant, cooling, refreshing, and invigorating You cannot overstate its great 


value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


| he det —Instructions: When attacked with influenza or feverish cold, lie in bed for three or four days in a warm room, well ventilated by a good fire, take 


INO’S “FRUIT SALT” freely, and ENO’S ** VEGETABLE MOTO” as occasion may require. After a few days the marked symptoms will pass away. Diet: Strong beef tea 
[MPORTANT TO ALL, especially to ( ‘onsuls, Ship Captains, Emigrants, and Europeans generally who are visiting or residing in Hot or Foreign Climates, or in the 
United Kingdom. Use ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the BLOOD PURE. Without sucha simple precaution, the JEOPARDY of life is 
immensely increé ased. As ameans of keeping the system clear, and thus taking away the groundwork of Malarious Diseases and all Liver Complaints, or as a Health-giving, Refreshing, 


Cooling, and Invigorating Beverage, or as a Gentle Laxative and Tonic in the various forms of Indigestion. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE.—WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM! 
CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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of 60, Dawson Street, Dublin, who died on March 2, granted to proved on May 5 by Mrs. Elizabeth Jane Slade, the niece, and Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, 19, King William 
Maurice Cane, the brother, Richard Clande Cane, the nephew, George Cook, the executors, the value of the personal estate Street, and the Great Northern Central Hospital, Holloway 
and Bindon Scott, the exeentor, was res sled in ie mdonon amounting to upwards of £27,000. The testator gives his toad ; £200 each to the City of London ‘Truss Society, 35, 
Ma ay ey the value of the personal estate in England and leasehold residence, with the furniture and effects (excepting Finsbury Square ; the Metropolitan Benefit Societies’ Asylum, 
to upwards of £75,000, ‘The testator gives some specifically bequeathed), and £10,000 to his niece, Mrs. 100, Ball’s Pond Road: and the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
hew Arthur Beresford Cane; Slade, and some other legacies. He bequeaths £1500 to the Society, 32, Charing Cross ; and £100 to the Islington Dispen- 
e articles which he makes Artists’ General Benevolent Institution for the relief of dis- sary, Upper Street, Islington. The trustees are directed to pay 
istans estate is a small  tressed artists, their widows, and orphans, 19, Saint James’ and distribute the residue of his estate among the said 
: ceynolds, Street, Piccadilly ; £1000 to the Royal Academy of Arts, institutions, societies, 01 phanage, asylums, corporations, or 
friend Burlington House, for the benefit of poor artists and artistic other bodies, funds, or hospitals, in the same relative propor- 
1 and engravers, and for the encouragement of art. in such manner. tions as the legacies bequeathed to them. 
y hi | t h audeCane, and for mo! amount respectively, as the gove rning body, or a The will (dated Nov. 19, 1866), with a codicil (dated Oct. 23, 
tine. 4. 1886 \ of Me Tom Cane. late of majority there of. may in their discret ion determine; £ 1000 to 1888), of General Sir John St. George. G.C.B.. late of 22. 
rreat Grennell, Sutton, Surrey, and of Pim- the National Life Boat Institution, 14, John Street, Adelphi, — Gornwall Gardens, South Kensington, who died on March 17, 
omnibus-proprietor, who died on April 11, boar ing that such institation will build and ogep S new life- has been proved by Dame Elizabeth Marianne St. George, the 
12 by John Ho . Frederick Eden boat, to be named the “ William Joseph Edwards,” and place widow, and Captain Baldwin John St. George, the son, the 
nas Cane. the son. the executors, the value of the same on some portion of the English coast so as to execntors, the value of the personal estate amountine to over 
: relieve and assist shipwrecked mariners and other persons 1° on os via. * ee = 
aigt Veen. =e : ga i £13,000. The testator bequeaths his household furniture and 
in distress at sea, but such expression of his desire is not to fects to his wife. and leaves the res ¢ hi 
fetter or abridge the absolute bec nest to such institution : peaches * a yi 7 Se sgtiies 1e residue o ue CARD, apo 
, : H a : iny trust, for her, for life, and then for his said son. 
£1000 each to the Dramatic and Musical Sick Fund. 9. Adam : 
Street, Adelphi; the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ The will (dated July 15, 1886) of Sir John Gage Saunders 
Royal Benevolent Society, Dock Street, Minories; the East Sebright, Bart., late of 25. Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
Loudon Hospital for Children and Dispensary for Women, and of Beechwood, Hertfordshire, who died on Nov. 15, at 
Glamis Road, Shadwell; the Royal F ree Hospital, Gray’s Inn  Caddington Hall, Bedfordshire, was proved on May 11 by the 
pro] Road ; the oe al Literary Sick Fund, 17, Adelphi Terrace ; the Hon. Olivia Amy Douglas, Lady Sebright, the widow, the 
Royal Hospital for Diseases of the hest, City Road ; the Royal value of the personal estate being sworn under a nominal sum. 
Society of Rocidess of Great Britain for the support and ‘The testator gives £500 and his photographs, pictures, and 
Joseph maintenance of aged and indigent musicians, their widows, albums to Mrs. Evelyn Diana Turnour Sheffield; and the 
ston, and orphans; the Alexandra Orphanage, 73, Cheapside ;and the residue of his estate, both real and personal, to his son, now 
Children’s Hospital, Great Ormond Street; £500 each to the Sir Egbert Cecil Saunders Sebright, Bart. 
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52 PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


FRYS PURE 
Concentrated COCO 


This choice Cocoa is exceedingly Soluble and easily digested. It makes an agreeable thin drink, and 
is a most delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. 
LANCET.—*“ Pure, and very soluble.” 
MEDICAL TIMES.—“‘ ae icyss suitable for Invalids.” . 
Sir C. A. CAMERON.—“1I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. 


President Royal Ct lege of Surgeons, Ireland. 
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VA Sis sot 
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J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, “LONDON, & SYDNEY. “HAVE A Cup wiTH Me.” 
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- FACSIMILE-OF-WATER- MARK: 
_:IN: DULL: FINISHED: PAPERS -_ 
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) SUITABLE. FOR ALL-WHO- PREFER > | omm mea /F | SUITABLE-FOR-AiL- -WHO- nrace 


Have been Used forover half a Century by the -A-SEMI-ROUGH: SURFACE: 
a ae Ari en Used fora all ist Clase Firms <— 


® SUPERLAGIVE:-QUALIGY, ABSOLUGE-PURIGY, PERFECG-FIRISH a 
are sk: yovr- Stationer-for-a-Sef-of-Ovr-Sambples - Gratis: 
































LORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is THE BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICH IN THE WORLD. 


PREVENTS THE DECAY OF THE TEETH. RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE. 
REMOVES ALL TRACES OF TOBACCO SMOKE. 


artly composed of Honey. and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 


IS PERFECTLY HARMLESS AND DELICIOUS TO THE TASTE. 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


PLORILIN E TOOTH PCPow DER, 


Put up in Glass Jars, Price 1s. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, Limitep, 33, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, Proprietors. 
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A V.C. HERO’S LETTER. 
| 





A spirit of inquisitiveness lies more or less dor- , SEQUAH’S REMEDIES, 
mantinusall. We all have our favourite heroes 
and heroines, and it is a source of satisfaction to | ty say that I can ret about the house without a 
be informed what time they retire, how many | gtic¢k"” 
hours’ sleep they are in the habit of obtaining, ‘These are the exact words of William Stanlake, 
wh ut they generally eat for breakfast, and in fact | the V.C. hero referred to, who writes from the | 
vil about them. There is a plentiful supply of | Bine Anchor, Peckham Orchard, London, S.E. 
this kind of information ; yet, after all, how really | a4 hundreds of testimonials have been received 
we little know of each other! It has very truth- | ¢, the same effect from 
fully been said that the life of one man or woman : 
is almost beyond the full comprehension of the ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
other: still, in face of all this, the world has proving, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the 
| great reputation ‘‘ PRAIRIE FLOWER” jas 
obtained throughout the United Kingdom has 
and it is very probable that the man who attended | peen mainly owing to its remarkable effects in 
exclusively to his own business would not find his conjunction with the use of SEQuAH’s OIL (the 
occupation so profitable a one as that of his king of external remedies) on old-standing «aves 
neighbour, who makes himself better informed as | of Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout. When a | 
to what is going on around him. The man you | helpless cripple is enabled to walk, the fact appeals 
think honest pone straightforward frequently turns | to the eye. as well as totheear. But hundredscan 
out the opposite, and herves are found in most | affirm that in a quieter though equally effectual 
unlikely places. way many other 


which have given me great relief, and I am happy 









BECOME VERY INQUISITIVE, 








PP LIME JUICE. 
4) CORDIAL } 


DELICIOUS, HEALTHY 
& REFRESHING. 





¥ 

; A PORTRAIT IS ON OUR TABLE. DISTRESSING SYMPTOMS OF DISEASE 

4 It is that « Tan old soldier. On his breast are | have been removed by a few bottles of ‘* PRAIRIE 
ny four medals for services rendered to his country | Flower.” 

many years ago. One of these medals is England’s SEQUAH’S ReMEDIES are sold everywhere, and 

+ most prized reward for valour, as it isonly obtained | the result of perseverance in their use is shown in 
z by some most conspicuous act of bravery. the case of Mr. J. Annakin, 31, Evesfield Place, 
ye IT IS THE VICTORIA CROSS. Hastings, who writes ae 

; : ‘**'T'wo pounds’ worth of your medicine has done 
co Accompanying the photograph are a couple of ae : 

nen : pase poreee 7 SE ‘ : - me as much good as 
Sd short letters. The old hero was undoubtedly : 
2 





























fighting for his country before School Boards had ONE HUNDRED POUNDS’ WORTH 

become the institutions they now are, but the | of any physician's medicine in this world, and I 
words, although few and simple, are to the point must tell you that 1 will never be without it in the | 
‘This is what he says house.”’ 

‘I hope that you will pardon the liberty I have No one who reads carefully the evidence here 
taken in sending my photo to you as adduced can fail to see that SEQUAH’s REMEDIES 
take a stand far and away above the crdinary | 
medicine. ‘They 





A MARK OF THANKS. 








k You will never see another the same as this, as I 
am the only private soldier living that got the | ALWAYS GIVE SATISFACTION, 
same honours for the Crimean War. Lreceive £10 | and always cure or relieve the cases for which it is 
per year for the V.C., and I am claimed they are suitable—viz., Indigestion, Rheu- | 
VERY PROUD OF IT.”’ matism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Low Spirits, Biliou at 
Why did he send us his photograph ? ness, Liver Complaints, Dropsy, and Kidney 
1 2 se 8 his ph gre ¢ ¢ 






‘Troubles. 






LBecause—these are his own words—‘‘ I received ; Sti : . 
great benefit from SEQUAH’s Mepicine, and I | Sequan’s Instant RELIEF is 
write to express my gratitude. I have been THE GREAT INTERNAL PAIN KILLER, 
suffering from rheumatism and contraction of the | and should be used in all cases of pain arising from 
joints. Ihave been on crutches two years, and | Colic, Croup, Spasms, Influenza, and distressing 
have been crippled between seven and eight | coughs. It always affords prompt relief. 















months. Ihave been in four different hospitals, SEQUAH’s REMEDIES are always to be relied 
and have had doctors out of number, but found no | upon, and are, therefore, the best of all House- 
benefit until I used | hold Remedies. 






NO MUSTY FLAVOUR. 
EXTRACT OF MEAT Supplied to Her Majesty, both Houses of Parliament, and the principal Hospitals. 


OVER 700 MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS. 
Ls ‘. £e 20 a In & ‘L. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers—-A, RIDDLE & CO., 38, CommerciaAt STREET, Lonpon, E. 


NOVELTIES IN SILVER 























Solid Silver National Spoon, “St. George and the Dragon.” A Larg« 
(for odd collections) of Spoons of National devices, 9s, 






































Illustrated Cata- Half West End Solid Silver Napkin Ring, 8s. 6). 
Jest quality Electro-plated Sugar Basin logue of all the prices, vide Court Beaded edges. 
and Tongs, 10s, 6d. Silver, 38s, Latest Novelties, Cireular. 
~ post free all over Old Gold and Silver 
; the world. taken in exchange. 




















Four Svlid Silver Salt Cellars, in best Morocco 
Case, 


Sterling Silver Sugar - wi, in best 
Morocco Ca 


- 4}inch diameter .. ‘ « £7 
lid Silver Candlestick, 6in., £5 5s, ay . 4 
Best quality Electro-Plated Butter Dish, 21g, Best Electro-Plated, 358, st quality Electro. Plated Lemon Dish and Saw, 215 pe pla n Tongs 2 


GODWIN & SON, 30-4, Hich Holborn, 1 onion 


(Established path Exactly emeatiie the First Avenue Hotel. 


BENSONS KEYLESS WATCHES. 


In Gold Cases. GUARANTEED FOR STRENGTH, ACCURACY, DURABILITY, AND VALUE. In Silver Cases. 


swe BENSON'S LADY'S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH = 


Is fitted with a {-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled throughout, and 
strong KEYLESS Action, and is without doubt one of the best made, and far superior 
for Strength and Timekeeping to ordinary Watches. 


















A Large Assortment in Stock. 






















The Cases are 18-carat Gold, Strong and Well Made, either 

Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Richly Engraved 

all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram 
Engraved Free. 


PRICE £10, 


OR IN SILVER CASES, £5. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS, 


SPECIALLY NOTE 
That all these Watches are made on 
J. W. BENSON'S INTERCHANGEABLE 
SYSTEM, thus insuring perfect accuracy 
in each part, and in case of breakage cheap 
and efficient repair. 


























All the Watches shown in this Advertisement are 

sent Free and Safe, at our risk, to al parts of 

the World, on receipt of Draft, Cash, or Post 
Office Order, payable at General Post Office. 

























Gold Albert Chains in a great variety of 
patterns to match, from £1 15s. 
See Illustrated Pamphlet, post free. 






































For further particulars see Benson’s Illustrated Book, containing over 200 Pages of Illustrations, &c., of Watches from £2 2s. to £500, Clocks, Jewellery, Silver and Electro Plate, Post Free on application to 


J. W. BENSON (iia) Steam Factory: 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; {2,27 "saree * 
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IN A COUNTRY P OORHOUSE. forward to the excitement of a burying: “following” is a visits to his wife in the women's ward, and at night they 
The sunlight lay upon the bed of the old | aupe er breathing his popular recreation in a country workhouse. placidly trot off together. 

last in lond gasps, with an ugly rattle now and then. His Hay pily, this is one of the better sort, not one of the The workhouse of to-day, being largely the home of 

amd y huge bastilles, temples of the dismal science, with which the aged and imbecile, and of deserted and disowned 

face was waxen-pale, almost as white as the clothes b wi he London guardian is familiar, but a rambling old house children, is peculiarly open to a reform which would bring 

rather a fine, gentle face, and the great bone f heek f ! rick, eighty years old and more. The ruling some measure of hope to young and innocent lives, 

and hand told of a mighty man in his day t looked alma pirit » chairman of the local guardians, who, being and some degree of comfort to those that have onlv 

: p a tone os lke pares ‘ eformer, hi relaxed the rigid rules, wherever the one more change to expect. Here the children are sent cf 

pay: ata val Government Board will allow him, in favour of the to the village school, the workhouse school being happily 

venties and nou worn-out soldiers of the industrial army who have come into abolished, and they are di spatched to cottage homes whenever 

rhe man winter quarters, and come to stay. The old men and old an opportunity offers, so that they can slip quietly back into 

ther in the infirmary or no, have chairs with easy the current of industrial life, which has thrown them into a 

hem, anda sofa here und there. The men smoke _ back eddy at the starting of their career. ‘They are fat and 

cnit. ‘There is a picture or two—mostly cut rosy, these little waifs and strays, but the diet—bread and 

tmas annuals—on the walls, which are dis- cheese for dinner, and only one meat meal a week—strikes 

a rough kind of dado, in place of bare brick one as sadly in: idequate, though the quality of the food is of 

vash. ‘The matron introduces you to one solemn the best. The element of co rruption, too, is happily absent. 

lishment, where two beds are ranged side by The able-bodied pauper is disappearin ITe still exists as the 

explains, is the bedroom of the one old married discharged soldier, half silly with drink or sunstroke, or the 

rether without the intervention of the harsh village idiot, or the epileptic patient; and the tramp pro- 

tes the companions of a lifetime for the fessional slouches along the highways after his old fashion, 


le offence of being poor. ‘The husband pays ceremonial and makes nice balance between the advantages of one State 





THE SENIOR SURGEON, 
ot. John’s Bospital for the SRin, 


LONDON, 


MR. JOHN L. MILTON, 


In n1s WorK ON 


"THE AYGIENE OF THE SKIN,” corices — 


ILADY wants no other cosmetic than Pears’ Soap, 

but one caution is absolutely necessary from a hygienic 
point of view. It is a notorious fact that Pears’ Soap is 
sold at a very small profit (I think not more 
than about one half-penny per tablet) on the 
wholesale cost price, consequently, one or other 
of the many soaps in the market (on the sale of which 
a profit of threepence or fourpence per tablet may be made) 
is sometimes either substituted or recommended to the 
buyer as “just as good,” “equally pure,” &c., &c., &c., 
the real object of the dealer, of course, being 
simply to obtain the greater profit by the sale 
of the inferior article which he recommends or 
attempts to substitute. Patients should, therefore, 


insist on having what they ask for, otherwise they may find 


that, instead of being served with a genuine soap, they have 
had an article of most inferior quality foisted upon them; 


SOMETHING WORSE THAN WORTHLESS, 
calculated only to set up heat, redness, irritation, and general 


“OUR BABY.” unsightliness of the skin.” 


From the original picture by The Honourable John COLLIER, 
The property of the Proprietors of PEARS’ Soap. 


JUNO CYCLES stim R , 
cow MELLIN'S | Nowlands 
= “tann” | Odonto 


Monthly. 
7 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. | NON-GRITTY TOOTH POWDER. 





The Beauty of the Skin enhanced by 








A Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, sand gi ves ¢ 
Fragrance to the breath. 2s. 9d. per Bo Ask any Chet 


T HE MEXICAN } or Perfumer for Re ywiand's, « of 20, Hatton Garden, London. x 


e te TEA ~ 4 “4 
| || Sette _ 
HAIR RENEWER | BES —~< 
Prevents the Hair fror Pi POUDRE D’ ‘AMOUR. 
aes ay wa Mat 0 Its OnicIN 6 CE 2/~ 2/6 - ee ee 
COLOUR, iets | A Toilet Powder combining every desideratum rienle 


Being delicately perfumed, | 
imparting a most 





odour, The Hops are specially prepared for this purpose by Snelling’s Patent Process. 


woreven white linet A DELICIOUS BLEND OF INDIAN & CEYLON TEAS WITH ENGLISH HOPS. | .. mvtmen wil ed 1 


Should be In every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed. Pronounced by the Medical P; sion and the Press to be much more wholesome than any other Tea. aah ee tints: Blanche, for fair skins ; Naturelle, for darker 
complexions ; and Rachel, for use by artificial light. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6¢. Soothes the Merves, Stinnlates the Appetite, Assists Digestion, & isa Woon tothe Sleepless. | Price as.; by Post, free from observation, 1s. 34. 
‘NOTICE SOLD RETAIL BY ALI. GROCERS. To be had of all Hairdressers, Chemists, dc. 
hell - eN . ae WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PARTICULARS TO Wholesale Dépét: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
Fe een ee ee he Anche \wencae | THE HOP TEA COMPANY, Ltd. (Wholesale), St. George’s House, Eastcheap, E.C. 31 & 32, BERNERS ST., W.; 


obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Dsus Co., 217, FULTON STREET. and all Druggists, i z, 3, and 1 1b. Samples, with Testimonials, &c., will be sent on receipt of P.O.O. or Stamps. And 91—95, CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON, 


soothing and pleasant for use 
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NEW MUSIC. 

J VANHOE. 
GRAXD ROMANTIC OPERA. 

The Librettu adapt fr Sir Walter's Sc 


~¥" lian 
ARTHL "R SULLIVAN 
ee oe -» Net 7 


Po th 
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parate 5 P forte ! ( 

THe ABOVE Now Ri NADY. 


APRIL SONG (Printemps d’Avril). | 


LIZA LEHMANN. 
Just publishe 
za Lehn inn with great success 


Fy 
A N 


Sung by Miss L 
APRIL SONG (Printemps d’Avril). 
LIZA LEHMAN 
i 


tty song.”—Times. 


News 
ever an y Graphic. 
“A dainty littl i.” nday Times, 
(HE GOLDEN B. Frederick Bevan. 
W ds eather 
F voherbilt Bevan. 
i I », D, and E flat, 
BY THE OL D, OL D Ss Trotére, 
in B Cia 
»Y THE OLD, ‘OLD 
> The last New Song by this op ( 
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mel Mr. Reginald G1 me, 

RIVALS (Neapolitan Duet), 
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YHE 
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r Tenor and Bass blished. 

i IVALS (Neapolitan Duet), 

F. BOSCOVITZ. 


nd Mr. Par Sinkins 


PPE 
Sung Boas 5 i 
Ibani’s Tour w i en 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECE 
by COTSFORD DICK, 
V ILLANELLE (from “Suite 
Jd shed 
Cotsf ‘ord ‘Dick. 


PIANOFORTE 


on Madame 


Provencale ”) 
V ILLANELLE. 
S NEW 


re ANCIS THOME: 


( ‘LAIR DE 
By the 


be AIR DE L U NE. 
mple an 


A drean graceful roman nday Times, | 
A ul drawing piece ly News. | 


Arranged also for Vi | 


LU NE. 
Ron mags ph eee 


Simple Aveu.” 


icef 


price 2s. net each. 
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vit Iron Frat for DR 
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UPRIG HT GRAND PIANOS 
GRAND PIANOS.. 
LIAN PIANOS 


YLOUGH and WAR R EN’S Amel rican Organs. 
A Combination of P s and Reeds. New 
New Designs. From 6 t neas 


( YHAPPELL 0, New 


Styles an 


240 Gu 


and CO., Bond Street. 


EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, 1890 . 
HIGHEST AWARD—THE DIPLOMA OF 
B® RINSMEAD PIANOS. 
J OHN B® RINSMEAD and GONS, 
APPOINTMENT T¢ 
8, LONDON, W, 


sellers, 


HONOUR, 


MAKERS BY SPECIAL 
NCESS OF WAI 
ifthe Leading 


PIANOPORTE 
HR. THE PRI 
Lists Free, and « Musi« 


Founded 1838 

MOORE'S _PIANOFORTES 
is rican Organs 
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7. Baker Street 
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en sound co ind moe y Broad 
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jaker Street. 


CO.’8 PIANOS, 
OR HIRE, 


THOMAS OETZMANN 


ILEYEL, WOLFF, 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE 
Illustrated Lists Free, 

170, New Bond Street, Ww. 
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STILE and f] Southampt orn, Lon 
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»ACKETS. 
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BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER 
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| 
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PUNNEFOR tD'S FLUID 
The best nedy for Acidity 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestior 
delicate constitutions, ladies and c hildren. 


GOUT, AND RHEUM ee CURED ! 


Particulars and Testimonials post fre pe of 
PRINCE’S ITALIAN TREATMENT COMPANY, Limited, 
92, Kirkdale, Sydenham, 


M ETZLER'S 


Q SEA ! 
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wo NEW SONGS by 
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| MUSIC. 
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NEW 
INTER LOVE 
LAWRENCE KELLIE. 
New Song. Just Published, 


ng by the Compose 


MUSIC. 
SONGS 


SONG. 


\ W 


Kellie. 


SAD SEA! Lawrence 
New Song, Just Published 
y Miss Annie Griffiths, 
FOUNTAINS MINGLE WITH THE 
LAWRENCE KELLIES P »pular Song. 
Sung by the Composer. 
BE SILENT, LOVE. 
» LAWRENCE KELLIF'S Pop 
I 


ng by Mr. C yden ¢ 
H4” I 


Sung 


ilar Song. 
ftin 


BUT KNOWN. 


Sung by Mr. C. Ha 


Mrs. Harding Cox, 
len Coffin, 
Mrs. Harding Cox. 

FOR ETERNITY, 

LOVE'S DIAL 
WYNK EN, BLYNKEN., and NOD. 

Dutch Lullaby, by MARION STEPHEN, 
A quaint l Song 

HEART, 
KOVEN, 


New Sot F 


W i 


[ NDIAN SU MMER WAL TZ. 
WALTZ. C. 


vy Waltz 
“4 stainps 
COOLS 
oO} 
MUSICAL 


st free to any part 


Lowthian. 


[ NDIAN SU MME R . Lowthian. 


Car 
I 


and ‘ATALOGUES 


M ETZLER 
INSTRUMENTS. 


a cone ——, f the World. 


cal Duets, 


5 i Catal 
MASON AN D HAMLIN AMERICAN ORGANS. 


s ( 
rf AR MON! It Ms by ALEXANDRE, &c. 
strat 
‘MUSTEL ANS AND CELESTAS. 
lustrate 


PIANOS. AND OR GANO-PIANOS, 


s or it 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
s i wea Th 

NSE UMENTS 
t wine 


"PERCUSSION 


air ye 
INSTRUMENTS. 


W HIND AND. REED INSTRUMENTS. 


ME LODEONS ACCOR DEONS, CONCERTINAS, &c. 


AB IN} rs STOOLS, &« 


5, rt NING FORKS, MUSIK Sr AN DS, & J 
I ire 


ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS 


M": TZLER AND CO 
12. and 43, GREAT 


39, FOUBERT’S PLACE 
N 


LONDO 


MARLBOROUGIL ST., W 
) 
REGENT S8T., W 


pAyY's MOURNING HOUSE. 
e 


Messrs. JAY 


ELEGANT COSTUMES, 
MANTLES, 
ARTISTIC MILLINERY, 
And ever t n Dress 
‘ & the } 
stablisiiment 
NOVEL COSTUMES FROM PARIS. 
 Essrs. JAY have received from Paris 
o choice Costumes as M els, also sone I wnt ns 
Dinner and Evening G 


ta variety of 


resent Season 


senting the « 


Repre 
Si 


t Trains and wns which 


eat riginat 


MODEL MANTLES FROM 
JAY have 


the lead 
en prepared, and 


t with exce 
PARIS. 
received charming 


MOURNING ORDERS IN THE COUNTRY. 


M ESSRS. J Ay S Experienced 

ASSISTANTS DR ESSFITTERS 
Travel to of the Kin mn, 
Free of set 

with the und Millinery, 

Besides putt of) ¢ als, 
All marked n plain fhe 

And at the same price as chased at the warehouse, 

Reasonable Estimates are also ven fot Household Mourning 


JAY'S, 
REGENT STREET, 
Ww EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 


J2ODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY. 


THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
ORMOLI CHINA, OXIDIZED SILVER 
und LEATHER with SILVER MOUNTS. 

Bae ATCH yttiny 
NVELOPE CASI 

Re ATIONERY c \BINETS 
VRITING CASI 
INKSTANDS 
CANDLESTICKS 


and 
iy part ¢ 


They take 


LONDON, W. 


SETS FOR 
n ILVER 

POLISH! D BRASS 

DRESSING CASES. 

TEWEL BOXES 

Pe yt A ak ea 


ASES { 

AND bvigeae ey 

urge ch f 
E, tid PARISIAN NOVELTIES, ft 


mi 58. to 


BAGS. 


in Moroc 


(PRAVELLING — DRESSING 
With Hall-marked Ste er Fi 
Russia, Crocodile, and Pigsk m he 


£5 5s., £10 10s. 215, £20, _ £30, 


ttings 


thers, 


to £100. 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES 
for Cartes-le-Visite and Cabinet Portraits, 10s. 6d. to £ 
REGIMENTAL AND PRESENTATION ALBUMS 

PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES and SCREENS. Russiaand Morocco, 
all sizes, to hold 2 to 12 Portraits, 


MONOGRAMS 

ADDRESS DIES, 
tistic De 

Ilun 


IODRIGUES'’ 
© aR MS, CORONET, CREST, and 
E ) f sins, 
NOTE PAPER and nated by 
nm or, I urs 
LIRF STAMPING er 100, 
tl wand Fashio ape 
OGI LAMMES, MEN and GUEST CARDS, 
DING C AR DS, INVITATIONS and BOOK PLATES. 
ING NAME PLATE, elegantly Engraved, and 100 
Ai. A ARDS Printed, for 4s. 6d, 


RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


STR ATED 


nee 
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| (SHATTO and WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


- NEW LIBRARY NOVELS 
St ‘ATHERINE’S by the TOWER. 
[WALTER DESANY Author of “ AllSort it 
With Twelve Illustrations by Ch 


Th 4 . 3 


BARRY. By ASHE KING. Author 


Wear ft (reer s., Crown *& 


CHILD WIDOW. By Mrs, PF. H.WILLIAM- 
SON. 3 : Short 
“AN AME RIC, oo EET 
SAR rye DUNCAN, Author of “ 
ture th si strations 

e writer retains 
ndance when 


fyPNOR W HITLO K: A Novel. By HUGH 
4 Packet 


M‘COLT, A Mr. Stranger’s S¢ 
hie ra, 6 


riled 


NEW THREE X PENNY VOVELS, 


SU NNY STORIES, and SOME cindy ONES. 


JAMES PAY! Ww Fr 


Ba ( s he 
\ SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS 
4 By BRET HAR W Fr ‘ ind V 


AND-SI 


» «Cc, 


i sa 


(HE LOST HEIRESS. By 
GLANVILI W ul 


OF 
HUME 


ROMANCE 


BLACKS RB 


By GEORGE 


effephaget 


(PINKLETOP'S CRIME, &e 
R. SIMS. Witha I ! M eG 


NEW AND POPUL 
A N 


OV 
Valen ieee 
ri \D 


TWO-SHILLING 


NT B ee aan 
PREI I LAWTON WI 
iy FE. LY) 

ANT ALLE SOWING THI 
S Ot Hil 

rIN CLAR 
OVE OFA 
COLL 
OF IN 


By J 
by AUS THE DEAD MAN 
THE I 
Ry WILKIE 
THE LEGACY 
Ry DICK DONOVAN AN OVI 
THI MAN FROM MAN 
CHESTER Gl 


A“ ADE MY NOTES. With 187 Sketches, Is. 
W GALLERY NOTES Wit I Sketches, 1s 
W Sketches 


3 'SALO 


M 
I I 
FOR LASS 


LDI it OY 


THI PA } 
Lon CHATTO and Winpus i, Picead Ww 


BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


THE HERMITS OF CRIZEBECK. By 
CREA G ty ee telay A f AM (ir Iter 


W 
A l HELEN PROTHERO 


RST and 


HENRY 
ne \ 
MY OWN. By 
l f Hi Heart's I ; Is 
\T NIGHT.” By M.B. LE 


Or 


ADY. 
A RAINBOW CLERC, 


KINSFOLK., By MATS I} 


ANI Author of “St 


PHIL ADI LPHIAN By 


l 

THE LOUIS J. JENNINGS 
M.P., A nit R Among the 
Hl 

A BITTER BIRTHRIGHT, iy DORA RUSSELL, 
Auth f “ Footprints in tl ‘ The Broken Sea 


Ht 


DECEASED 


the 


MARRIAGE ae. 
| information nh this 8 he und in 


WITH A 
VIFE'S ER 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCI 
f ! 4 be sent 


5.W, 


[elvius. 
A 4 

4.GIDIUS The FLANNEL SHIRTS 
4 4 ! ! M ni { rs 


only 


r 303, 6d 

Write for 
Mak 

KR. FORD ar ( 1, P Li I 


QHIRTS SHIRT 
i ond ¢ S| ie Shee 


Kh. FORD an 1 t sondor 


rt ae FOR D 


URERA 
Lshody t 1 3 


OLD Refronted, Wrist 
Bande three f 


with cash. 


Makers 


i 
EUREKA See 


and CO., the only 
SHIRT. A 
for FORDS 


gers: ~FORD and CO. send a Single 
rria f f Illustrated 
Selaie t PR aonchcn nly Mat 
FORD and CO,, 41, I l 


QHIRTS. New Patterns of the best French 
‘ P te ( ‘ nes, ar the Mat Oxf for 


makir I Ss 


FORD a CO., 1 eka SI Maker P London, 


NOTICE.—ESPECIALLY TO LADIES. 


A‘ ED COMPANY, 


ARI 


and 
HANOVER 


WEBB MILES 
4, BROOK STREET 
INDON, W 


Syl 


fa NEW 
EK CLOTHING 


BENZINE COLLAS.—FOR ARTISTS 
» A SPECIALLY GOOD MEDIUM FOR I 
( 3 > n,G n i, W 1, Canvas 
Taj , Ca I 


I ENZINE COLLAS 
CLEA? iLOVES.—« 
REMOVES TAR, OI 

FROM FURNITURI 
BE NZINE COLLAS.—FOR ARTIST 
A SPECIALLY G¢ MEDIUM Fo! PA 
Silk itin, Ga I a, W Car 


Tay t rds, Le 
BENZINE COLLAS.—Try 
) See the word COLLAS onthe Labe 
Ext Seg cote be oe! te on 
] ENZINE COLLAS. Ask for 
Prep aration, an a ts ake no the 


id every where, i ie. 4. per r Bot 
agens: J. BANGER ‘sna SONS, 489, Oxford Soo. w. 


~ Collas.” 


and Caj 


| BPs MM RACES 


~ Collas ” 


May 26, 28, and 29, 
AND SOUTH COAST RAIL- 
De wns Station (on 

ia, Kensington 


97 


4 LONDON, BRIGHTON 
Way rHE ONLY ROUTETt i¢ Eps 
the Kace ehisf len $ ize, Vict 
Addison Row ind Clapham Junction, 


jy Psom DOWNS STATION 
4 and cor nts th 


Grand Stand, has beer 


Traft 


This spacious 


IXPRESS 


WREQUENT DIRECT SPECIAL 
AND CHEAP TR ve the a 

‘ f tl I I 
Ira *D iT) Oak 
STATION, - 


Town Station 


fy PSoM TOWN 
Ad Trains to I 


Kore and 
I B. and S.C, 


(PHROUGH BOOKINGS, — 
l heer ule ht I 


JOR FURTHER PARTICULARS see small 
s, to he had at Brid i,and ne 


or 24 
ln i rl ‘ 
4. SARLE, See 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


pou RS to WEST COAST and FJORDS of 

mm Y and ST. PETERSBURG; quickest and 
ST. SUNNIVA and 

\ \BERDEEN for 

DA t 3 nM ne 6 June ") Jul 4 
, at # 

is : CHREISTEANTAS 

PETERSBUNG. 4 nA t 2.—1 rticulars 

Hand ‘ uy be f 0 Mateo! 

y en Vv ned rowthe 


ST. hogs 
rw I af 


TO NORTH CAPE, 
v« The } Sten 
\ BER DEEN f ‘ 
NORTH CAPE NOR 
Part ! 


TRIP 
FJORDS 
e LEITH 


"AC HTING 


Leith; and 
rdeen 


nist tion Street 
eam Wharf, Ale 


YD OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 1 the 
I COMP ANY'S STEAMSHIPS 


\Z0, 3847 Lons register and 
7 Days 


Janet Lead 
rwa thus 


the North 


¢ CHIMBORAZO and 
electric bells, hot a 
ers, F. GREEN 
IN, ANDERSON, and ‘ . 
P eupl tt t-EKnd 
y nd Co 


Hotels Schweizerhof and 


ERNE 


LY 
41 
r 


HEALTH RESORT 
PPER EN ADINE, 
I Vay w ft. elevation 

UR AL, M pen from June to 
est ! nt With biel nfort 


tennis ¢ . lions and 


ALPINE 


LOJA, U 
AWE 
k 


M".. 


NAVAL 

CHELSEA 
AJESTY THE QUEEN, 
la till 11 p.m. 


ROYAL EXHIBITION, 
\ Ww 


Patron—HER M 


(pH IBITION. 


NAVAL 


Roy AL 


and 


James Pain and 
4. JEPHSON, R.N 


\ TALKER'S CRYSTAL CASE 
An I strated Catal f Watches 
‘orl ¥), Regent Street. 


“ PRUNEAU 


obtained the 


WATCHES. 
and Clocks at 


re 


“JOHN WALKER. ( 


A STHMA CURED by 
c PAPER” (Papier Pruneai 
Highest Award i 

London Agent: 


the 

whict 
iversal Exhibition of 1889 

GA BRIEL JOLBAU, 49, Haymarket, London. 


has 





Br wr niartdeed® Fo 


O94 


lodging-hou 
for the gu 
beda, and the t 
hammock, out 
the bare board 


wi HAI i a eoen CREST and MOTTO 


i ‘ D 


¢ 


(SELL PON'S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 


und Sy ENN 
( 


( 


| YCEUM Every 
i ‘ 
I 


ME GALLERY 

[)' BE ALLI Y 

painter GUSTAVE DOI 
VIN “a, 


THE Bust JUDGES rd (CIGARS 


BENSON’S, 61, SI. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 
wonfon. 

LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 

This del I 

Sole Consignee —W poe K.3 : { eer iiehea, London, B.C, 

(OLDEN HAIR Robare’s AUREOLINE 


Ww ‘ perfe ' ¢ | é ‘ 108, 6d f 


Perf an 
\ kh. uwovi DEN a SONS. 31a mw 


(PHE TOWER FURNISHING COMPANY, 
I HIRE f Manufae 


w 


TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


Cloud 
SCRUBB’S (powenia) AMMONIA 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
, shing as a Turkish Bath. 
for Toilet purposes. 
eansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Stains and Gre Ase spots from Clothing. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
Cleans Plate & Jewellery. 
1s. bottle for six to — baths. 


Oi all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 
SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red hide Street, S.E. EB D W A R D S’ 


THE 


SA UT a 
REGAL 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, 


and all Stomachiec Irregularities. 


Zs. 9d., OF ALL CHEMISTS, 
or by post from the Manager, 


SALT REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


T0 tie PEOPLE. 


Sunday Time ssell's # to BMADICATR, te 
CURE the disease, and that his treatment the ts ‘ 
seeins beyoud , Phe meidicit pres es BD — 
SOT LOWER, BUT BI INES THE SYSTEM | 
Book (116 Pages), with recipe and notes how to pleasantly 
nd ra re OURSITY (average reduction in first week is | 


3 Ibs pust free cight t ps. 
F.C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, | 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


eee Curers 


BRIGHT METAL. 
SIXPENCE the BOX of FOUR. 
Imitations absolutely useless 
are offered. i the words 
Hnde’s Pate ”" are on the 
x. Of all De ~ tat ; or Sample 
Box, Seven Stamps 
HINDE’S. LIMITED 
(Lerdon METROPOLITAN 
Works, BIRMINGHAM, 

















for 3s.. and @d. to cover postage, packng 
fore 
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strayed reveller, though most of the feet that tripped in it 
the grave. What is it that keeps 
God knows! Some rustic passion, 
ecup of life, deeper and stronger 
It is over now— 
rs, amour! 
» scent of the flowers in the 
rin the summer evenings, 
things mingle in the 
f t, itself the ante-room 
> used to be—to a mansion of 


H. W. M. 


. Hf. Smith has intimated his intention to take up his 

: at Walmer Castle, as Lord Warden of the Cinque 
about August next 

ton, and South Coast Railway Company 

yare making special arrangements for Epsom 

ins may be dispatched at frequent intervals 

toria and London Bridge stations direct to 

mon the Epsom Downs, near the Grand 

\ I passengers from the northern 


If Little Babies 


and midland counties, arrangements have been made with the 
several railway companies to issue through tickets to the race- 
course station from all their principal stations vié Kensington 
or Victoria, to which stations the trains of the London and 
North-Western, Great Western, Great Northern, and Midland 
Railways are now running. The Brighton Company also give 
notice that their West-End offices, 28, Regent Circus, Picca- 
dilly, and 8,Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, will 
remain open until 10 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, 
May 25, 26, and 28, for the sale of the special tickets to the 
Epsom Downs racecourse station, at the same fares as charged 
from Victoria and London Bridge stations. 

Since the House reassembled in January ten members of 
Parliament have died—Messrs. Bradlaugh, Kynoch, P. Mac- 
donald, Baring, Cavendish-Bentinck, Tapling, Greene, Barbour, 
Colonel Hambro, and Lord Edward Cavendish—and three 
seats—those of Mr. F. W. Maclean, Mr. W. H. Smith, and 
Captain Verney—have been vacated from other causes. 
Altogether since the last general election 120 a have 
occurred, of which fifty-four were caused by death. The 
Government have lost twenty-four of their supporters by 
death, the other figures being Gladstonians sixteen, Liberal 
Unionists eight, and Nationalists seven. 


| BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS 


(LIMITED). 








Could Write Letters 


\ TITAT a host of grateful testimonials the proprietors of the 
Cuticura Remedies would receive. How their little hearts 
would overflowin ink. Zhey know what they have suffered from itching 


nd burning eczemas and other itchin 
scaly, blotc hy, an id pimply skin and il 
dena the Cuticura Reme- 
dies were applied. Parents, are you 
coing right by your little ones to delay 
a2 moment longer the use of these great 
skin cures, blood purifiers, and humour 
remedies ? Everything about the Cuti- 
cura Remedies invites the confi- 
dence of parents. They are absolutely 
pure, and may be used on the youngest 
infants. They are agreeable tothe most , 
sensitive. They afford instant relief in 


the severest forms of agonizing, itching, and burning skin and scalp 
diseases, and are by far the most economical (because so speedy) of all 
similar remedies. There can be no doubt that they daily perform more 
great cures than all other skin and blood remedies combined. 


and children are among their warmest friends. 


‘* ALL ABOUT THE SkIN” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. 


A book of priceless value to mothers, affording information not obtainabk elsewhere 


CutTicurkA REMEDIES are sold everywhe re Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, 2s. 
iT, the greatest of Blood Purifiers and 
Humour Remedie ding =! or the set, post-paid, for 7s. 9d.; of F. Newnery & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., 


Soap, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 1s.; Cuticura ReEso1 


Newgate-st London, E. C., depot for Potter DruG AND CuEemicaAL CorroraTION, 


»; _ matte - . . red, rough, and oily skin and hands, and simple humours and blem- 
I imples, Blackheads, ishes of infants and children pzevented by that greatest of all Skin 
Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. Forthe prevention of facial blemishes, and for 


giving a brilliancy and freshness to the complexion, Cuticura Soap is incomparably superior to all other 
in purity the most expensive of toilet and 


; : ’ 
skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing 


nursery soaps. The only medicated toilet soap, and the only preventive of clogging of the pores, the cause of 


piaples, blotches, and blackheads. Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. 


POSITIVELY THE BEST HAIR DRESSING. 


66 99 | should be seen to be fully appreciated. 
Supe rbly Illustrated Cataloque, now ready, will be 
Se nt f ee on app ication, 


POSITIVELY FORCES 


3d.; CuTICURA 

















1 














Mothers 








Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


SLOW COMBUSTION 
NORWICH STOVES. 


Carved Wood Mantels, Curbs, &c. 


Our London Show-Rooms have just been entirely 
(4) refurnished and are now replete with every variety of 
= our Stoves and Mantels in the most effective combina- 
tions, including many new and original designs. These 


LUXURIANT HAIR, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS LONDON SHOW ROOMS: 


To grow heavily in a few weeks, without injury to the skin, and no matter at what age, 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
REMEDY FOR 


BALDNESS 


from whatever cause arising. 
Asa Producer of 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 
it has never been equalled. 
As a Curer_ of Weak and 

Thin Eyelashes, 


OR RESTORING GREY HAIR 
to its Original Colour, 
never fails 
1/-, 2/6, 3/6, and 5/6 per Bottle, 
fromChemists,Hairdressers,and 
Perfumers all over the world, or 
sent direct, free from observa- 
tion, on gy of 14,2/10,8/11, 
and 6/-. P.O, preferred. 


Merton Vicarage, Bicester, Oxford, July 16, 1889. | 13, Chamberlain St., Regent's Park Rd... N.W., July 1, 1889. 
Sir,—Please send a 3s. 6d. be ttle of © Harlene,” which is now | 


I am thor aah satisfied and pleased with the 
You irs trul A. E. JOHNS I will speak most highly 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ‘NE WS. 


91, 93, & 95, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 


MANUFACTORY : NORFOLK iRON WoRKS, NORWICH. — 


GEO. CORDING 


LADIES’ 


AND 


GENTLEMEN’S 
WATERPROOFS. 





>" during the last month. Tam sending doing my hair much gov ul, Pe. ing all fallen off through illness. 
F r : : : F | — _— we ims 125 REGENT STREET 
| * 
| j : an 


A 5s. 6d. TRIAL BOTTLE FOR Gs. 


ve hind ourselves to send to any reader of the Illustrated London News who sends us this Coupon with a postal order 
One regular 5s. 6d, Bottle of Edwards’ Harlene, provided it is ordered 


r 
e 3), 1891. Address all ¢ ders, ‘with Coupo n, as below. 


s. EDWARDS & CO., 5, New Oxford Street, London, ‘w.c. 


|_ADVICEH TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 








SOOTHING SYRUP 





Vs THE SUMMIT. DURING AG DECADES a 


\ WO 








BEST, PUREST, AND CHEAPEST OBTAINABLE. 


87, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, §$,W. 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Greatly facilitates the process of Té ething, by softening 
| the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 
SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
| Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Bottle. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 

The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
river, stomach, cidneys, and bowels. The Ointment is un- 
livalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism. 
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THE FAULKNER DIAMOND (REGD.) 





Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 


- THE CELEBRATED 
LOUIS” vVELVETEEN 


TO 


THOS. WALLIS & CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 











~“ EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE."—Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


CONCENTRATED. 
scent Earrings, Ruby, T Z 

Sapphire , Pearl, or Crystal 

ces ee PEP ONI Et 


Tins 
ls. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 
OBTAINABLE 


GOLD MEDALS, 
1884, 1886. 


, Others Larger and Smaller, 


DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR. 


MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 





COCOA 


EVERYWHERE. 


For TRAVELLERS. 


DELICATE 
CHILDREN. 


wo MILK 





D ALL OF 
WEAK 
DIGESTION. 


REQUIRING (Patent). 
NO DIGESTIVE 


srront, SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. 


THURSTON’S SPeciaty | wapys” cuz. 
hos TTT ARD 
Sole Appointment to Her Majesty. TA BIL.E Ss. 


| By Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Great Billiard Invention—ADAMANT BLOCK, fitted to the “PERFECT” LOW CUSHIONS. 
16, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W .C. 


Gold, 8s, 


Being a hard Crystal, will stand any 
e purity, and dark rich fire of these 
reat re yputatio m of the 


invariably ettings, 


be. FAUL KNER DIAMONDS are 
it and fa 


amu o vata n rst bn vutifully 
le, and nflnite ly 
PAULRNER “DIAMOND i= 1 we 
de with the fine ! 
seen from all 


guarantee will 


pes Cranes ntly or in Anti que 
lapid of th 





yr Court and all gre at occasions e 
ly invited toinspeect the marvello election ho yw on view, whi h we 
us serat ec atal mwue post free. Awarded three G old Mei lals. 


, 167, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT tLiGcaHtTs. 
CuARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. [ciinres tecstereo praamo” 


N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above L ights, write to = manufacturers, who will give NICHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLDER, 


THE Tyr 


CLARKE’S 
ATENT SAFETY | «« '. 
ne, ucur| | YRAMID™ LIGHT. 


Patent Fire-Proof Plaster Case. 


THE “BURGLAR'S HORROR.” 


Singlc Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxcs 


containing 8 lights. 84d. per Box, 
FAs. FAR and AWAY THE BEST 
TO PREVENT BURGLARIES. 
THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 
F4 R, FAR and AWAY THE BEST, 
CLARKE'S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS, 
IN FRONT AND BACK OF EVERY HOUSE, 


parts 
surpas 


ARTHUR FAULKNER 
FAR, 


the wor 3. Aa 
s all expec I! 
‘TWO DOORS FROM 
BURLINGTON ST. 














CLARKE’S 











“PYRAMID 











As used by Her Majesty the Queen. 
“FAIRY” LIGHT. 
With Ds uble Wicks, in Boxes containing 
6 Lights and Glass, burn 10 hours 
1 . pe r box, 


each. 





THE SHADED PART 
REPRESENTS THE 
23. 6d., 3s, 6d., 5s., and 6s. each, PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE, 


N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO., LTD. LONDON. Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE. 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN. RETAIL EVERYWHERE, 


VAR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST. 
TO SAVE VALUABLE PROPI 


IRTY. Japanned Watch-Holder and “Pyramid” Lamp complete, 2s. 6d. 
Use CLARKE'S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS 


Invaluable at every bedside. 





























THE ‘* LILIPUT ¥ 











CAUTION. 


Ss 


— THE WRAPPER — 
~ Other and Inferior 
makes of WOVEN 
LADDER TAPES 
are being offered in 
the Market, 
The ORIGINAL | 
and BEST make 
has the name_ 
CARR'S | 
printed across both | 
Wrapper and 
Ticket, 
and stampedon one | 
of the cross straps 
ONCE 
in each yard. 
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and see that the name is stamped on 
the interwoven cross-straps ONCE 
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Price 16s. 64., with soft Leather Case and Cord. 

The “ LILIPUT ” is a very useful, light, but strong 
vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass, Its particular and 
newly invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech- 


—=THE TICKET — 


(nEao) 











of Poitiers (France), 
equal if not superior to all 
the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &e. 50,000 in use all 
over Europe, Thousands of best testimonials. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free on demand, 


EB. BRAUSS & Co., 
10, Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Cir cus, 


Parnis—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE, 


and render the “ LILIPUT” 


| nical Artillery Commission Office 




















For Itching, Insect Bites, Sunburn, Face 


For Toilet, Nursery, Skin Roughness, &c. 
Spots, &c. , 











“ An ideal Soap.”—Chemist and Druggist. 
“ Of unquestionable excellence.”—British Medical Journal. 
“ Odour delicate.”—Lancet. 





“ For acne spots on the face, and particularly for eczema, it is undoubtedly 
efficacious, frequently healing eruptions and removing pimples in a few 
days. It relieves itching at once,”—Baby. Is. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 


“Excellent from its purity.”—Queen, 


Floral, 6d.; Balsamic, 8d.; Otto Toilet, 10d.; Vestal, 2s. 6d. 


uperseding the old toilet powders, which are apt ho 


fee: yy blocking up the pores of the skin,’ *— Lady's Pictorial. 


use acne «pots 


"19, 3 36 and 62. 
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. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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Full Directions given with each Box. 
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Manufactured only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, and sold by all Druggists 


and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9 











